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PREFACE 


The decision to form a Task Force on Community 
and Social Services was announced by the Honourable René 
Brunellesin late July 1972. The Task Force was given 


the following terms of reference: 


To inquire into all matters pertaining to the 
management of the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services and related matters within 


Ontacro,einelucaing., 


- objectives and goals 

- programs and their mode of delivery 

=UubtLLIization o£ human resources 

- organizational design and administrative 
procedures 

= relationships with other ministries, 
governments, organizations and 


communities 


to the extent that, in their opinion, is appropriate; 
and to make such recommendations that will enhance 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the Ministry 

in attaining its objectives and that will assist 

in the development of Community and Social 


Services for the people of Ontario. 


Since we began this task in August 1972, we have 
spent a great deal of time talking with people within and 
outside the Ministry - workers, participants, recipients 
and observers - who have contributed immeasurably to our 
understanding of the system. We have received nearly 
300 written submissions that have pointed to ways in 
which improvements can be made. We have conducted, 
assisted in and commissioned a number of studies and 
projects on a very wide range of subjects, some broad in 


scope, others quite specific. 


Most of the time of the members and staff of 
the Task Force has been spent on work within the Ministry 
that is not directly connected with the preparation of 
our formal reports. It is our hope that through our 
involvement with the ongoing work of the system we 
have been able to illustrate the kind of approach that 
we think will best serve the Ministry. In many instances 
we have merely served as a catalyst to help release some 
of the great and remarkably creative energies that already 


exist. 


By no means do our formal reports deal with 
all the concerns and suggestions raised with us both 
orally and in writing. In these reports we have tried 
to emphasize broad matters of philosophy, direction and 
management, rather than attempt an analysis of the 
thousands of specific issues that have been brought to 
our attention. We have, however, ensured that all these 
points have been or will be considered by the management 
of the Ministry. There are some programs in the system, 
such as those of the Community Services Division, that 
we have not discussed at length in our reports. This has 
been the result, not of any neglect of their significance, 
but of a conviction that, given the degree of coordination 
and integration that the new structure allows, the general 
thrust and mode of their operation require no fundamental 


reorientation. 


Whatever value our work has had is largely 
attributable to the help and cooperation we have received. 
In a very direct sense the entire Ministry and many 
people outside in the community and social services system 
have been a part of the Task Force effort. It would be 
impossible to list all those who have contributed. To 
all who have given us their time, effort, ideas, warnings 


and support, we are sincerely grateful. 


nea 


Without in any way diminishing our debt to 
others, we would like to give special thanks to our 
staff for their indefatigable effort, good humour and 
valuable advice. It has been an honour and a pleasure 
to work with Geoff Norquay, Mike Basich, Ginny Cooper, 


Don Gardner, Barbara Jesson, Millie Klagsbrun and 
Rusty Polsinetii. 


Finally, we would like to acknowledge the 
support given us by the Minister, the Honourable René 
Brunelle, and the two Deputies who have served the 
Minds emymaulcing» Our term, MM. bOrcZzak and: 1.8. bebLec. 
We thank them for entrusting to us what has been a 


challenging and personally rewarding task. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This report deals primarily with the relation- 
ships between the many organizations and agencies that 
comprise the community and social services system of 
Ontario. It does not attempt to describe in detail or 
define authoritatively this very complex system as it 
now exists: its intention is not to serve as a general 
reference or informational document. Rather the report 
deals with the roles played by, and the expectations 


held for, the major segments of the system. 


Special emphasis is placed on the relationship 
of the Ministry of Community and Social Services to 
other elements in the system. In this connection we have 
tried to illustrate how the new organization structure 
of the Ministry might function in terms of its dealings 
with other agencies. The new structure that was announced 
in mid-December represents a substantial step towards the 
development of the pattern that we recommend in our report 
on that subject. In order to avoid confusion, we have 
used in this report the terminology that has been adopted 
by the Ministry where it varies from that of our previous 


report. 


In addition to the broader issues of roles and 
relationships, this report also deals with a number of 
more specific program issues. These issues are chosen 
from among the many that have been raised with us during 
the course of our work. They do not necessarily imeiLude 
all the most important of such matters, but they do 
represent a range of the matters with which the Ministry 
wililehavestoudeal. GeltrisPourihope sEhatrthe: wey inewoich 
we discuss these specific points will help illustrate the 
kind of approach and process that we think the Ministry 


should use in resolving the issues that face 2 


Readers who are familiar with our previous 
reports will know that we are convinced of the importance 
of drawing together the various elements of the social 
and community services system. Historically, within the 
Ministry and to a large extent in the whole system for 
which it is responsible, individual programs have been 
deVisedastowmectaspecitiic tdentupred needa ultwis not 
surprising that the result is a system that contains a 
numbereofeanomaliesmandsdiscontinusaties. Mine oumiview, 
the system could be much more effective in meeting the 
needs of thempeople of Ontarioms: “thevexisting programs 
were brought closer together to work in concert towards 
thewattalnmentrofearcommon ‘goals Thus, twhale many 
programs deserve to be enriched over time, the prime 
Casketomwhich themMinistnys shouldvaddress itself asi the 
broadening, the coordination and, where appropriate, the 


integration of the many services now provided. 


INCOMeEHSeECULItY. ic tascructia er lelds torn the 
Ministry. The goals of the assistance programs, however, 
are broader than the mere provision of financial aid. 
Because of the importance of this subject, we deal with 
it at some length in this report. We try to point out 
SOMeTORSERCeSPDeCI EMC erelarivonshtpsewithn Orne r programs, 
such as rehabilitation, that must be developed if the 


broader objectives: are to be met. 


WemDavermcnocsen stordisciise the stueldwort child 
welfare services to illustrate the approach that we think 
the Ministry should take to questions of coordination and 
integration, and to explain in more detail than was 
possible in our previous reports the way in which the 
Ministry structure should function and the role of the 
Ministry in the system. We have chosen child welfare LOG 
this purpose, not only because it is an important aspect 
of the Ministry's responsibilities and because it presents 


a number of issues to which we must speak, but also because 


it provides an excellent example of a service utilizing 
delivery agents that affect and are affected by a number 
of other systems of which some are the responsibility 


of the Ministry and some are not. 


Providing residential accommodation for people 
who for some reason can no longer live in their own homes 
is a particularly heavy responsibility. Over the years 
a number of programs have grown through which the Ministry 
regulates and assists in the provision of such accommo- 
dationwand the related programs.6 Tt¥is; al fieldgot 
considerable complexity and variety, about which a number 
of issues have been raised. We deal with some of the more 


prominent of these issues in one chapter of this report. 


A large part of the social services system is 
operated by private organizations. The activities of 
these organizations and the work of the many volunteers 
associated with these services are essential to the 
attainment of the Ministry goal. In the last chapter of 
the report we discuss this field, with particular emphasis 
on the relationships that the Ministry should develop 


and foster with this’ sector of tChessystem. 


Sincemthe bodysoL thisereporte wasedratted, a 
number of significant changes have been announced affect- 
ing the income maintenance, rehabilitation, day care and 
homemakers programs. Recognizing that change is constant 
in a system as complex as community and social services, 
we decided to submit this report without taking these 
amendments into account, rather thaneaincur®a‘delay that 
LESselLewouldecarry sae tireatror —Lurthern.obsolescence.., We 
are pleased to note that the amendments that have been 


made follow substantially the directions that we advocate. 
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INCOME sBCURITY 


Through a number of programs, the Province 
provides income or income supplementation to individuals 
in need. Workmen's Compensation, Family Benefits, General 
Welfare Assistance, Student Aid Loans and Grants, housing 
subsidies and health premium assistance are prime examples. 
In our previous reports we point out the major respon- 
Sibility that the Ministry of Community and Social Services 
has in this essential field. In light of the importance 
of this area to the attainment of the Ministry goal, we 
suggest that the Ministry's role should be to maintain 
a strong interest and influence in the design, level and 
operation of all these programs and to be prepared to 
operate programs itself, where necessary, though always 
with an eye to finding some other organization or mechanism 


for actually delivering assistance. 


Early in 1973 the federal Minister of National 
Health and Welfare invited his provincial counterparts to 
join with him in a thorough review of the income security 
programs of Canada. This review, which is now well under 
way »oCarries! With 2t) the first real-opportunitysto 
rationalize the current fragmented and in some ways 
anomalous system. Ontario has established a Task Force 
on Income Security under the guidance of a Senior Steering 
Committee to carry forward the Province's participation 
in the nation-wide review. The work of the Task Force 
has been drawn closely into the Ministry of Community and 
Social Services as a result of the recent reorganization, 
and it includes responsibility for harmonizing and 
rationalizing) programs withinethesOntarl osGovernmentras 
well as working on federal-provincial issues. In our view 
such leadership in interministerial matters of importance 
to the attainment of the Ministry goal is exactly the 
kind. of role ther Ministry-~should play. 


In recognition of the long-term project that is 
under way at both the federal and the provincial levels, 
we have limited our own review in the area of income 
maintenance. Our terms of reference, however, give us 
responsibility to comment on the current mode of delivery 
of the programs for which the Ministry is responsible, to 
suggest the direction this might take in the future, and 
to point out a few program issues to which Ministry 


acctention, Snould, be directed. 


Present Delivery of Income Maintenance Programs 


The Ministry currently as directly responsible 
for two major income security programs, General Welfare 
Assistance and Family Benefits. The existence of two 
major programs for providing assistance to people whose 
other financial resources are either lacking or inadequate 


has given rise to a variety of problems. 


General Welfare Assistance is administered by 
local governments and by authorized Indian bands. In 
the parts of the province where these vehicles are absent, 
the Ministry delivers assistance directly through its 
field offices. General Welfare Assistance is designed 
COTpemMChe tt Urs recourses or people: who Tack other financial 
ECCOULT CCc.e BAe Dersonwin needs willie typically= tirsteapproach 
the Mmunwelpals welfare or socials service office for 
assistance. If the need is likely to continue for more 
than a few months, the recipient may be referred to the 
Ministry to apply for aid under The Family Benefits Act, 
This Act, administered entirely by the Ministry, provides 
long-term assistance to certain categories of recipients, 
such as physically disabled persons and mothers with 
dependent=chittdren.s Cases=thatedo noterallwithins the 
categories defined in The Family Benefits Act must continue 


to depend on General Welfare Assistance, even though their 


a —————— 
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need may continue for years. Separate administrations, 
workers, application forms, supporting documentation and 


Processes of verification are used for the two programs. 


In addition to the provision of basic assistance, 
which is mandatory and must be provided to those who 
qualify, The General Welfare Assistance Act gives 
aUCnOrNEy One he discretionary provision of supplementary 
aid and special assistance. These payments may be made 
to meet special requirements such as the need for drugs, 
dental services and home repairs, and to help the recipient 
to carry the burden of onerous housing costs.* Since 
this type of assistance is available only wchveough General 
Welfare Assistance, people who are rec iplentsmoie Pama y 
Benefits, a Ministry-administered program, have to deal 
with another administration for these special needs. It 
is the necessity to deal with two delivery systems, and 
the manner in which the discretionary authority for special 
assistance and supplementary aid is exercised, sthat have 
given rise to many of the problems identified in 


representations ‘torthis! Task Force, 


Responsibility for Income Maintenance Programs 


Before discussing the delivery mechanism, we 
want to take into account, as far as can be done at this 
time, the effect that the federal-provincial review may 
have on Ontario's responsibilities for income maintenance 
programs. Since the review is expected to be completed 
in two or three years, it is as yet too soon to speak with 
any confidence about its outcome. Nonetheless, we must 
try to identify the most likely possibilities so that we 


may assess their implications for the delivery system. 


* A note on an anomaly created by the design of the 
provisions for these forms of assistance is found 
in Appendix A of this report. 


The most cautious assumption to make about the 
outcome of the review is that no fundamental restructur- 
ingset"programs wilieoccur. 6hy unis esther casey weven 
though there may be substantial changes in the condi Grons 
and rates of welfare, the organization of the delivery 
system probably will not be affected significantly. 
Moreover, it is unlikely that the existing programs will 
be maintained with a different allocation of delivery 
responsibilities between the federal and provincial 


governments. 


It may well be, however, that a new mechanism 
will be devised to serve as the prime instrument for 
incomemsecuni ty aineCGanadaw —fhisweould takes the» torm of 
a guaranteed annual income, or a negative income tax, and 
it might well be administered in conjunction with the 
personal income tax. If such a scheme were adopted, Me 
would substantially affect the long-term provincial 
assictancesproguans.) sbunsu,. theubamily Benelits program 
could well be superceded by such a plan. Second, over 
and above the program, provision would still have to be 
made for long-term special needs, such as those arising 
from disability and from special dietary or accommodation 
requirements, and the need for long-term rehabilitation 
training allowances. 8 such extra assistance arising from 
personal circumstances would require some special arrange- 
ments for determining eligibility and perhaps for period- 
ically confirming the existence of the need. The 
supplementary allowance could be provided through the 
same administration as the basic allowance, or separately. 
Sinranlyiwltmss possible that provisions couldsbe made 
for the supplementation of standard Canada-wide allowances 
by Provinces that so wished. Again, the plan could be 
administered in conjunction with the basic allowance, or 
separately. For both types of supplement it seems likely 
Ehatsadministratcion! 1nscon junction with thes basic scheme, 
at least as far as the issuance of the allowance is 


concerned, would be undertaken by the Federal Government. 


If a separate mechanism were used, it would in all 


likelihood be a provincial Kesponsrbalaty,. 


We conclude, therefore, that even if there is 
airadicalerestructurang wot (Canada amincome SeCurpuey 
programs, the Province may well continue to be involved 
in long-term assistance cases. This involvement will 
likely include some responsibility for dealing with 
individuals with special needs and may extend to the 


actual provision of allowance supplements. 


An income supplementation program of the kind 
envisaged above would not remove the need for a system 
of providing emergency, short-term and occasional special 
assistance such as is currently provided under The General 
Welfare Assistance Act, No long-term program could be 
expected to be so quickly responsive and sensitive as to 
fill the needs of all who find themselves suddenly 
requiring assistance, At this time there is no reason 
to suppose that the Federal Government would assume 
HESPONSi iat yee Orso OM Gangs thaice kindm otal di wwanduwe 
anticipate that the Provinces will continue to deliver 
such assistance,,ecither directly or through some municipal 


orvother tagency. 


From the foregoing we conclude that whatever 
Che ,outLcomesot program rationalization, val the. very least 
Ches Ministry of Communi tywand.Soctalswsenuvlces wilt 
continue to have responsibility for ensuring the delivery 
of short-term, emergency and occasional special assistance. 
In addition, it may well be responsible for assessing and 
servicing people with special long-term needs and perhaps 
for actually providing supplements to these people or 
to all recipients of a new Canada-wide income supplemen- 
tation program. If no major changes in respective 
responsibilities result from the federal-provincial 
review, the Ministry will, in addition, continue to be 


responsible for designing and ensuring the operation of 


a long-term assistance program for the needy. All this, 
of course, is concerned with the actual delivery of 
assistance. The Ministry will have a continuing 
responsibility to be concerned with the development of 
policy and the assessment of the effectiveness of 
Operation of these and all other income-affecting programs 


of both the Ontario and the federal governments. 


Necessary Characteristics of the Delivery System 


We turn now to consider the characteristics 
that should be displayed by the system charged with 
fulfilling Ontario's delivery responsibilities. First, 
it is essential that a person in need of assistance should 
Devab lent Oe rind sthatealdewithoucsundue d1rticu ity, 


Accessibility is therefore an important characteristic. 


SECON, tor accessibility to,bpe realized, the 
service must also be widely known and easily understood. 
No one should be prevented, deterred or delayed in 
receiving assistance because of geographic location or 
lack of information or awareness, or because of needless 


8 


complexity in the system. 


Third, assistance should be dependable. 
Administration should not be capricious but should reflect 
the consistent application of reasonable policy based on 
sound law. Once an individual has been granted assistance, 
he or she should be confident that it will continue as 


long as circumstances remain the same. 


Fourth, assistance should be provided in a 
manner that is positively supportive of human aianacy = 
Discourtesy, discomfort, harassment or condescension 
directed towards an applicant or recipient is inexcusable. 


Any clementssOpethe system. 1tes design or delivery that 


project or reinforcesa recipient's sense of failure must 
be eliminated. Aid should be delivered in a manner that 
is inj factyeand astaiso perceived to be, a constructive 
element of a program that leads from that point of need 


to a growth of self-reliance and fulfilment. 


It follows, therefore, that, fLtth - the 
assistance program should have close and effective links 
to all other elements of the social service system. In 
addition, it should be able to provide options to 
accommodate those instances where a service might be of 


more assistance! than Hiustecash. 


A sixth characteristic of the assistance program 
is that it should be able to respond quickly to need. 
Both hardship and anxiety are relieved by speedy alleviation 
of the problem. 


Finally, the delivery system should be as 
efficient as possible. Efficiency in this field should 
be understood to involve more than mere measurement of 
administrative cost per dollar of assistance given. The 
need for assistance is often a symptom of a more complex 
problem. The resolution of that problem or the mitigation 
of its effects is the goal of the welfare and social 
service system. Here indeed is a field where the 
expenditure of time and effort directed towards rehab- 
ilitation and self-reliance is a genuine and valid invest- 
ment, that ms beneficia lato al —Py recipients iworkerstand 
taxpayers alike. It is within this context that efficiency 


should be gauged. 


Alternative Velivery Agents 


Following this general view of the Ministry's 
present and future responsibilities and the necessary 


characteristics of the delivery system, we shall next 


consider the alternative mechanisms that may be used for 
discharging that responsibilty.) Unless itis decided 
that the provision of income maintenance should be 
contracted out to private organizations - an alternative 
that we believe to be quite inappropriate - the choice 


of an agent is between local government and the Ministry. 


Mostwuot “ehel arguments on, both sides) of athe 
provincial/local responsibility debate are well known. 
In support. of a «substantial local’ involvement ,<1t can: be 
said that historically welfare has been a local matter 
GLOWING OUGHOLMDELValLenanGmpani sh icharcity.—.cond1C1ons, 
expectations, needs, and community values and priorities 
vary to a degree that would be impossible to accommodate 
within a province-wide scheme. It is widely believed 
that communities should be concerned with the welfare of 
their inhabitants and that responsibility therefore 
should be local. Moreover, it is argued that local 
government cannot be expected to be comprehensive and 
complete if it does not have some responsibility for 
takingm@thiss fa eld=into accounts in setting ipriorities. 
As long as any social services remain a local responsibility, 
there will be advantages of coordination, cooperation and 
integration if as many of the programs as possible are 


administered within a single jurisdiction. 


Local government is often portrayed as being 
more accessible than provincial government, in that those 
who are politically responsible are close to hand. In 
addition, welfare is a direct personal service and should 
be administered by the level of government that is most 
immediate. Some suggest that local government is better 
able to respond quickly and sensitively to need than is 
a provincial or federal government, which character- 
istically has more complex and hence more time-consuming 
systems for decision-making. The full-time local social 


service administrators feel that they can usefully play 


a MOLreTSTGnTiicant. LOle an ties provision on ald, and 

they have made a formal representation to the Ministry 

in this regard. it has been put to ws that local 
administration is more alert than the provincial govern- 
ment and has closer and more frequent contacts with 
cCeciplentow. "in addition, tts sehiedd that local admin— 
istrators are more sensitive to the financial implications 
of ‘their decisions ‘and are more Caucvous an the distribution 


of the taxpayer's money than are provincial civil servants. 


There are, of course, a number of arguments 
put forward to limit or even eliminate the responsibility 
of local government in the provision of assistance. The 
broad philosophic argument is that welfare is a provincial 
responsibility and that the Province has an obligation to 
ensure that people everywhere in Ontario will receive the 
same treatment and benefits when in need. Why, it is 
asked, should concern for the local mill-rate determine 
whether or not someone will be provided with the eyeglasses 
or teeth or homemaking services that he needs? The 
traditional argument of services to people and to property 
is invoked to question the appropriateness of requiring 
property tax to bear part of the burden of a social 
program. The need for short-term welfare assistance is 
affected directly by general prevailing economic conditions, 
which municipalities are well-nigh powerless to influence. 
Why, then, should municipalities have to deal with the 


casualties of the economic policies of senior governments? 


Many ‘locals administrators, it is. clarmed, are 
concerned more with saving money than with filling need, 
and local attitudes towards welfare in many areas are 
reflected in an administration that is mean, arbitrary, 
combative, grudging and destructive of dignity. Many 
municipalities have demonstrated that they are not 
interested in developing an effective local social service 


system by failing to make use of the opportunities now 


available to them under permissive legislation. Some 
claim that local government is too close to recipients 

to provide the objective, impersonal decisions required 
for sound administration of the law. Municipal social 
service departments are typically staffed by people with 
little if any relevant training and are often too small 
to permit specialization or the development of that range 
of services and resources that can most effectively help 
those in need. Simultaneously, there is an apparent 
reluctance on the part of a number of municipalities to 
combine into larger units that would offer wider, improved 


service. 


Supporters of this line of argument also point 
out that provincial administration is not necessarily 
Slow and remote: a centralized regional system could 
be as aware of and sensitive to local conditions and 
prob lens Gasmaslocally di rectedsadministrations.. —-Enuaddition, 
1t is pointed out that provincial civil servants are just 
as much a part of the communities in which they work and 
live as are civic employees. With provincial administra- 
tion it would be possible to ensure a province-wide 
uniformity of treatment and benefits, so that people 
would not be effectively penalized for living in one 
locality rather than another. Certainly some discretion 
could be given to provide service over a standard minimum 
level, but that discretion could be exercised in an 
impersonal and objective manner. With the resources 
available to a provincial administration, it should be 
possible to provide ancillary supportive services at a 
level and with economies of scale unattainable bya local 


government. 


Unfortunately for anyone required to define the 
appropriate roles, there is a degree of validity in each 
of the arguments; the issues cannot be resolved satis- 
factorily from a basis of "overwhelming arguments" on 
one side or the other. Nor can a review of arrangements 


in other jurisdictions lead to inevitable answers. 


Certainly there is a discernable trend across Canada 
towards the assumption by provincial governments of 
responsibility for the administration of welfare programs. 
The question that arises, however, is whether there is 
sufficient similarity between Ontario and the other 
provinces to warrant using the experience elsewhere as 

a precedent and guide. In our view Ontario is sufficiently 
different to invalidate most of the arguments of compar- 
ability with other provinces. Its geographic size and 
diversity are matched only by Quebec; its population, by 
none. VO Us there ss=valldity sin «thee proposition that 
changes in magnitude can have significant implications 

for the nature, design and delivery organization of 

social programs. Hence it is important to understand 

the significance of the fact that Metropolitan Toronto 
alone yhas a Jarger populabionsthanitnateot sa) |= cour 
Atlantic provinces combined. “This difference in scale 
diminishes greatly the usefulness for Ontario of the 
models presented in most other provinces. Quebec's recent 
transformation of its welfare system, bold and imaginative 
though it may be, was developed from a social history 

and a,set of traditions sand circumstances quite distinct 
from those of Ontario. Thus, while we may learn much 

from experience elsewhere, we cannot rely on that 
experience to provide the design of a system that will 


Sul Ontario Ss Gineumstanceseand £211) 1ts neeas. 


Recommended Allocation of Responsibibities 


The next point to consider is how the Ministry 
should allocate the responsibilities that it has and is 
likely to have in the delivery of income maintenance 
programs. If, as we think possible, the bulk of the 
long-term income security responsibilities will be 
subsumed in a more comprehensive program administered in 
conjunction with the tax system, the main responsibilities 


of field “staft will centre on such functions as counsel 


and advice, information and referral, and the provision 
of assistance for special needs not included in the basic 
security program. The effective discharge of respon- 
sibilities of this nature cannot be accomplished through 
a large centralized system. Functions such as these 
require close contact between worker and client and 

hence must be as geographically widespread as possible, 
SO that access of Client to worker is facilitated. To 
bevetrectivemin ihie@=role OoLreracrlutacor, advisor and 
expeditor, the worker must have maximum access to and 
information about other systems, as well as the authority 
to make decisions based on needs as agreed upon with the 
client. Hence responsibility and authority for decisions 
regarding cases should be decentralized. In addition, 
the people working in the system should be as close as 
possible to those responsible for providing specialized 


services, 


It is our view that, wherever possible, these 
services should be provided by local government admin- 
istration. We are convinced that most of the regional 
government social service administrations and some of 
the district and county systems are already sufficiently 
mature and sophisticated to provide service in a manner 
sufficiently conducive to the attainment of the Ministry's 
goal. In our Report on Ministry Role and Capabilities 
we suggest that the Ministry divest itself of direct 
delivery responsibility wherever some other equally 
effective vehielelorrdebivery as available... Accordingly, 
we recommend that the Ministry begin a process of 
increasing the role played by certain municipalities in 


the delivery of social security. 


By no means are all local welfare administrations 
yet in a position or a condition to assume further respon- 
Sibilities. Indeed, many have not demonstrated sufficient 


commitment or ability to discharge satisfactorily the 


responsibilities they already have. The Ministry's 
approach to situations like these should be based on the 
premise that the most important consideration is the 

effect of the system on people, not the preservation or 
development of the system at the expense of recipients. 

For example, the desire for the development of strong, 
responsible local government with authority to make a 

wide range of decisions and to set priorities among as 
broad a range of programs as possible is important and 
laudable but a temust besheldmsecondany tomenemertective 
discharge of those responsibilities within provincial 
competence that affect the attainment of the Ministry goal. 
Thus, in those parts of the province where local welfare 
Operations are inadequate, the Ministry must do all in 

its power to encourage, persuade, cajole, require and 
enforce improvement. Where intransigence or geographic 

and demographic factors make even these measures ineffective, 
the Ministry should) resont to direct administration, though 


only where absolutely necessary. 


We think that these principles should be applied 
even if there is no fundamental change in the nature of 
the income maintenance programs as a result of the current 
review. If the Family Benefits program is continued or 
replaced with a similar scheme, we see no reason why it 
cannot be managed in the field by local social service 
departments that have demonstrated competence and commit- 
ment. Such an arrangement, accompanied by consolidation 
of administrative forms, would bring about the practical 
advantages of integration of programs and provide 
continuity and range of service from one worker to a 
recipient. Appropriate training would have to be under- 
taken and controls employed, probably in the form of 
statistically valid sample audits. The use of computer 
terminals linked to a central registry and cheque- 
issuing scapabllity 1s sas Fedsiblessn vassvctem —cuch.ac 


this as in one operated solely by the Ministry. 


In relation to the income maintenance respon- 
Sibi ipeies «that Ontarre, tcmbikelyvetovhave im theetuture, 
this administrative structure would result in the 
following division of responsibilities between the 


Ministry and local government: 


= Short-term assistance would be provided by local 
government except in those areas where the Ministry 
must deliver this directly to ensure adequate 


services. 


= Assuming either a new tax-related program or a 
continuing, though perhaps modified, Family Benefits 
scheme, long-term cases would be managed by selected 
Gegional jand jamalgamateducounty orwdistrict units 
where these have demonstrated sufficient maturity, 


and by the Ministry elsewhere. 


— Supplementation of basic long-term benefits would 
be provided by the administration responsible for 
dealing with the ongoing management of long-term 


Cases. 


Mere dre = several, implications of SUCH an approach 
tomthe division of delivery responsibilities. First, 
Enere wil lenoe be a Uniform divisionsor responsibility 
across Ontario. In some areas the Ministry will divest 
Peseli or mearly ial responsibilvty and capability for 
direct delivery of income maintenance, with a consequent 
decrease in field staff. In some areas the Ministry may 
have to assume a larger role than it currently does, 
extending even to the direct operation of certain programs. 
Elsewhere there may be a mixture of provincial and local 


responsibility. 


second, the Ministry will have to develop sound 


and effective ways of measuring the effectiveness of 


delivery of services. At present in Ontario there are 

no accepted objective criteria and quantitative data are 
inadequate for assessing actual delivery. Considerable 
effort will have to be expended in developing the 
theoretical framework and practical means of evaluation. 
In addition, the Ministry will have to increase substan- 
tially its capability to encourage and advise on the 
development of local services. Wherever the Ministry is 
delivering services directly, it should keep in mind the 
long-term objective of encouraging the development and 
growth of a local delivery agency that can eventually 
assume responsibility for the whole range of programs. 

If this mandate is to be taken seriously, it will probably 
not be enough to rely solely on persuasive and permissive 
techniques. Greater use will have to be made of mandatory 
Standards, as well as compulsory amalgamation into larger 
administrative units. In connection with this latter 
point, we are convinced that regional, county or district 
units that include cities and separated towns will be 

the smallest bodies capable of providing a satisfactory 


level and range of service. 


Finally, under the new dispensation there will 
have to be a revision in the financial arrangements 
enteredMinte withthe munivcipal teies Pin tehis connection 
there are a few general points we would like to make. 

The current arrangements are not really appropriate and 
lead to anomalies that can obviously have harmful and 
inequitable effects (an example is given in Appendix A 
to this report). One criterion that should be applied 
in the devising of the financial arrangements is that 
they should not unduly influence the choice of optional 
services that may be used to help individuals in par- 
Licular circumstances; ‘Chat i1s),)ithey eshouldynot previde 

a financial deterrent to the provision of certain 
services or of services to certain clients. For example, 


under the current provisions there is no financial 


advantage tovotrset the cost to a municipality “of 
providing day care for the children of a mother receiving 
Family Benefits, for any reduction in allowance that may 
result from the mother being free to work accrues to the 
provincial program. A situation such as this can easily 
lead to the setting of priorities for admission to day 
care facilities that give complete precedent to General 
Welfare recipients or prospective recipients over 
recipients of Family Benefits. Future financial arrange- 


ments should neutralize such effects. 


Moreover, since different administrative 
arrangements are envisioned for different parts of the 
province, financial arrangements must be flexible 
enough to be adapted to varying circumstances. It may 
be necessary, for example, for the Ministry to charge 
certain municipalities for the provision of services 
that they are unablevor unwilling to provides” Simulta— 
neously, those municipalities that take on the management 
of a broader range of programs must be compensated for 
this expense. We think that as a general rule municipal- 
ities should be compensated quite highly for the provision 
of mandatory services. The mandatory services will be 
those that concentrate on the provision of the basic 
income level and those designed to help individuals and 
families provide these basics for themselves. Programs 
that have the direct effect of reducing the need for 
mandatory services, even though provided at the option 
of the municipality, should be heavily subsidized by the 
Province. Where services are not closely identified 
with directly reducing the need for mandatory programs, 
and where the services are provided to a broad cross- 
section) of sthe popullation, the) local -=responsability “for 


funding should be greater. 


Provision of Special Assistance and Supplementary Aid 


As we mentioned earlier, there exist a number 
of problems associated with the way in which special 
assistance and supplementary aid are delivered in the 
current system. These items are the extra amounts of 
aid that can be given, at the discretion of the General 
Welfare administrator, to people who require it for such 
items as drug costs, dental work, peculiarly onerous 


housing costs and eyeglasses. 


Under the present dispensation all recipients 
of welfare allowances must look to the local welfare 
office for money to buy drugs prescribed by doctors, as 
well as such items as eyeglasses and dentures. Some 
municipalities have introduced policies and adminis- 
trative devices that go far towards ensuring that 
recipients' needs in this area are met. Unfortunately, 
many municipalities have not. The result is that, depend- 
ing upon where they live, people may be treated quite 
differently when they request funds for such an obviously 
basic need as prescribed drugs. Another result of the 
current arrangement is that local’ welfare officers ‘are 
being asked to make what are in effect medical decisions. 
We suggest that it is quite unfair to impose such 


decisions on these officials. 


TE ise our conclusion “thate certaineor the: items 
that are currently provided at the option of the local 
General Welfare administrator should be made mandatory. 

In principle we support the proposition that levels of 
welfare (benefits should reflect’ changes™in' both ‘costs 

and ‘standards: of Iiving.” This idea isi by novmeans new. 
Telephones once thought of as conveniences and televisions 
as luxuries are now generally viewed as useful and 
appropriate facilities for any family, whether they are 
weltare reciprentes fOr tot. ounce yeLulis time ehat 


medically prescribed drugs and appropriate dental care 


were treated as necessities and that their provision to 


recipients was made mandatory. 


Another aspect of the current system that we 
find inappropriate is its effect on recipients of 
provincial benefits who are required to deal with the 
local welfare office in regard to special aid and supple- 
mentary assistance. This is just one of many examples 
of the inability of the system to deal sensitively with 
people as individuals. One way of helping make the system 
more simple and understandable, and simultaneously more 
humane, is to increase the number of services that can be 


provided by a single agency. 


This leads to the question of what is the 
appropriate vehicle for delivering supplementary benefits. 
A case has been made for continuing the provision of 
drugs and other special assistance and supplementary aid 
to all recipients through the General Welfare Assistance 
administration. The argument supporting this position 
says that the essential purpose of General Welfare is to 
provide emergency aid, that most of the items provided 
are of a short-term nature, and that it would weaken the 
system if these responsibilities were removed from it. 

In addition, at least in respect of drugs, it is suggested 
that local administration would be cheaper than provincial 
adiinistratlonwsrina lives tecan be argued) that it, would 
be a warping of the Family Benefits administration to 

make it responsible for the provision of anything other 


than regular, long-term assistance. 


An argument counter to the above suggests that 
many items of special assistance and supplementary aid 
are not emergency, short-term items. Drugs for the aged 
or disabled and for many others are likely to be steady, 
continuing needs. Similarly, extra assistance with 
unusually high housing costs is not an emergency, one-time 


item. Thus, if some of these items were delivered to 


Family Benefits recipients through the Family Benefits 
system, it would not necessarily erode the raison d'étre 
of the General Welfare program, nor would it replace 
other long-term programs. In addition, it can be argued, 
provincial administration is not a priori more expensive 
or more extravagant than local administration. Finally, 
a point can be made about the convenience to the client. 
Surely it is better for the recipient to. deal with one 
worker, not two, and to be involved with a Single system, 
not split between two whose approaches and policies may 


Vary SS lOnigel cantly. 


In addition to the foregoing arguments, it has 
been put to ws» chats the Province, oughtacc: lookwatter ats 
own clients completely and let municipal welfare offices 
get on with the job of looking after theirs. We reject 
this argument and deplore the attitude that underlies it. 
Unfortunately, however, this attitude of "ours" and 
-Enerars” on thes part, of. some, adminverratorcwands local 
councillors is a reality that is reflected occasionally 


in the service given and the policies adopted. 


On balance we find convincing the arguments 
urging the provision of additional assistance to long-term 
recipients through the mechanism used for the basic 
continuing allowances. If the field workers dealing with 
Family Benefits cases are able to assist their clients 
with a broader range of needs, there will be a greater 
likelihood that those clients will be better off. In our 
view the larger the arsenal of options a worker has at 
his or her disposal, the greater is the chance of finding, 
in consultation with the client, that combination of 
goods and services that will be most beneficial. Admin- 
istrators of General Welfare Assistance should continue 
to provide the additional assistance to recipients of the 
program. If management of Family Benefits cases (or 
whatever long-term program may supercede Family Benefits) 


is assigned to certain local administrations, these local 


authorities will continue to provide this assistance. If 
provincial administrators have continuing responsibility 
for short or long-term cases, they should have the 


authority and responsibility to provide this service. 


Weractewawacte chat sche witctr  bUGLOM Of Lespon— 
sibilities for social assistance that we propose puts a 
heavy burden on local welfare administrations and the 
councils to which they are responsible. It is our view 
that the involvement of many, indeed perhaps each and 
every citizen, is important to the attainment of the 
Ministry goal. We think that if, as has sometimes been 
suggested, local attitudes are parochial and biased, 
positive change cannot be effected simply by removal of 
responsibility. Rather, it would seem that, having that 
responsibility, the Province can offer a full measure of 
support through subsidies, training, standard setting, 
and review and appeal measures. It can also, without 
using the municipality as a buffer, require accountability 


at the local level. 


Increased education and understanding of welfare 
issues by all citizens are requisite to the kind of 
responsible role and changes we would like to see. It is 
also important to recognize that social assistance is but 
one avenue of approach to the solution of individual 
EEODUeKS petra tSenOt Nee bestescOlmlrion, inwall situations: 
often supportive services or alternate choices are required. 
The latter lend themselves, by and large, to local 
innovation and delivery. Thus we recognize the importance 
of the continuance of municipal delivery of social 
assistance as a base for the development of other social 
resources reflecting local conditions, needs and 
Capabilities. Strong, competent, committed, innovative 
local social service units are the keystone on which the 


system should be built. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


One subject that is inseparable from consid- 
erations of income maintenance is employment. Such 
factors as prevailing and minimum wage rates, work 
incentives, training allowances, allowable earnings 
levels and expense deductions are considered carefully 
in the design of income maintenance programs. In recent 
years, government has been paying increasing attention 
to the linkages between the employment and income main- 
tenance systems, with the result that a number of new 
programs have been introduced. One of the most important 
of these linkages, and one for which the Ministry of 
Community and Social Services has a direct responsibility, 


1s vocational rehabilitation. 


Rehabilitation in the narrow sense means 
restoration to a former state. In the employment context, 
it involves aiding handicapped people who have lost some 
aspect of their regular functioning through injury or 
disease and require a replacement of some sort for the 
diminished capacity. Various prosthetic devices and 
aids as well as training, retraining or Specialized Job 
placement have been used to assist these people to adjust 


to normal daily living and vocational pursuits. 


In a broader sense, the one in which it is 
used here, rehabilitation includes provision of services 
to people who have not lost capabilities but rather never 
really had them because of low expectations, lack of 
prior training; om 1rre-long Aicabr rity in this 
connection, service is provided to the retarded and to 


those suffering severe congenital deformity. 


The Ministry has three programs that have some 
impact on rehabilitation. The largest and most highly 
specialized is the vocational rehabilitation program Ot 


what was the Rehabilitation Services Branch in the former 


organization structure. Operating under the terms of 

The Vocational Rehabilitation Services Act, the service 
has been specialized in terms of both clientele and 
program. It is clearly directed to helping the disabled 
person, so defined medically, in terms of a vocation. 

As a result a socially handicapped person is eligible 
Only Th medical vor psychological diagnosis verifies the 
disability. Thus a physically and mentally normal person 
who is receiving General Welfare Assistance or Family 


Benefits cannot be given service under the program. 


In a second program, provision is made under 
The General Welfare Assistance Act for rehabilitation, 
restoration or training to be given as an item of special 
assistance. Perhaps because the Province shares special 
assistance costs on only a 50-50 basis with the municipal- 
1ties, no great use has been made of this rehabilitation 
provision. The training financed under this provision 
tends to be specific and short-term, leading directly to 
employment. Training to upgrade skills has usually been 
unacceptable. The Work Activity Projects provisions 
allow a municipality to institute arrangements where 
people who have not developed marketable skills and work 
habits can be employed in an environment conducive to 
developing these assets. This program too, has been 
little used, probably as a result of the COSt—-Shaning 
provision, the administrative difficulty of organizing 
and operating such projects, and uncertainty or scepticism 


about the program's effectiveness. 


The third program is operated under The Family 
BeneritssAct.. Provisionels made stor offsetting against 
other income certain expenditures relating to Egat nn oy. 
The Act does not provide for increases in allowances to 
pay for the cost of taking courses and associated 
expenses. One of our studies indicated that most of the 
Family Benefits recipients interviewed who were interested 


in taking training had not the slightest idea where to 


go for help in this regard and had a sense that the system 


deliberately deterred them from changing their status. 


The picture that emerges is not encouraging. 
First, the rehabilitation services program of the Ministry, 
which claims a high success rate and a long, waiting list, 
is the only one with a highly specialized, professional 
staff. Its clientele is limited to the physically and 
mentally handicapped, leading to the macabre anomaly 
that peli. bility, may be dependent upon the absence of a 
couple of fingers. Second, the provisions for training 
under The General Welfare Assistance Act have not been 
markedly successful in encouraging municipalities to 
exploit them,and it is reasonable to presume that where 
they are used preference is given to recipients of General 
Welfare. Third, recipients of Family Benefits receive 
no encouragement from the design and little from the 
administration of the program to move to a position of 
greater self-reliance. Finally, no mechanism exists to 
broaden the impact and share the expertise of the small 


cadre of specialized rehabilitation workers in the Ministry. 


There is no question that the Ministry's 
rehabilitation program has attracted and developed a 
group of highly skilled, specialized professionals. 
Rehabilitation work requires skill and knowledge ranging 
through human behaviour, interpersonal counselling, 
medical and educational resources, organizational dynamics, 
community development and the labour market. The rehab- 
ilitation process involves a range of dynamics that the 
professional must orchestrate very carefully. Such 
skills will always be in short supply, and we doubt if 
it will ever be possible to hire or train enough qualified 


specialists to do all the work for which there is a need. 


The reorganization of the Ministry provides 
an opportunity for increasing the operating effectiveness 
of the rehabilitation specialists. We are convinced that 


a number of the steps in the rehabilitation process can, 


with appropriate supervision and consultation, be per- 
formed by non-specialists or paraprofessionals. Implement-— 
ing such a change will require a substantial amount of 

work in such areas as analysis of work, training of 

stant and GOnSOLlGacLon Ot fOrms. elt Willealso require 

a greater commitment to a common goal on the part of 


staff than has heretofore been evident. 


In our view, the time has come to broaden the 
scope of the rehabilitation program. Medically verified 
disablMitvels scOO maGrowla GernceLiOon tourer Gio ty. 

The appropriate steps should be taken, including changing 
the cost-sharing arrangements with the Federal Government, 
to allow access to the program to people who, though 

sound in mind and body, are in need. Among the mothers 
with dependent children on the Family Benefits rolls, 

there are many who would welcome a chance to gain or 
refurbish and then utilize the skills required for 
financial self-reliance. To assist such people, and others 
WioscOUlLdsSimi babeyv  Denerie, a cawlllonot be, SUELICIENT 
merely to consider the rehabilitation program alone. The 
whole area of work and training incentives in the income 
maintenance programs will have to be carefully re-examined. 
We are pleased to note that this area is identified for 
specific attention in the income maintenance review that 


is now under way. 


It is frequently suggested that the vocational 
Orientation of the current program is unnecessarily 
restrictive in that all assistance, from prosthetic 
devices to training, must have employment as a goal. 

There are many people who could benefit from the assistance 
provided in the program and consequently live more ful- 
filling lives, even though they may not be able to gain 
employment. For such people assistance is currently 
available only under the special assistance provisions 


of General Welfare. 


Though programs of this nature are fully 
consistent with the Ministry goal, we question whether 
it is advantageous to expand the current rehabilitation 
program to include them. There would appear to be 
advantages to utilizing the skills of the rehabilitation 
staff in connection with restorative and prosthetic 
devices, and such a change need not necessarily be 
accompanied by a complete withdrawal of municipal res- 
ponsibility for cost sharing. For the other aspects of 
the program, such as counselling and training, we think 
that the system responsible for serving financial need 
should develop the appropriate programs and services. 

In our view initiatives pursued through self-help groups, 
suitably supported, would go far towards achieving many 


legitimate objectives. 


Part of the mandate of the rehabilitation 
workers in the new structure should be the overseeing 
and encouragement of the development of vocational 
programs at “the municipal, level @Leris Smportant that 
maximum advantage be taken of the professional expertise 
of these specialists. In time, with the transfer of 
increased responsibility for delivery of income maintenance 
programs “to ‘certainymunicipaly jurisdictions, the Ministry 
should add the vocational rehabilitation program and 
the expertise of the workers to the expanded arsenal of 
resources that will be amassed at that level. In those 
parts of the province where such a transfer takes place, 
the Ministry will have a supportive, consultative and 
supervisory role. Elsewhere, of course, the Ministry 
will be obliged to continue the delivery of the programs 


directivethroughits fields etait . 


It seems clear that some incentives are necessary 
in programs of rehabilitation, employment orientation and 
training. The incentives may be at least two-fold. First, 


if a low rate structure is built into the social assistance 


program, the discouraging level of assistance will 
encourage those who can to seek employment. Second, 
training allowances and expenses can be added to the 
assistance so as to improve the net economic level. The 
first of these incentives is reflected in the current 
rates of General Welfare Assistance and Family Benefits 
Allowances. Much remains to be done in regard to the 
second component, In this connection we suggest that any 
imaginative, innovative or even mundane or simple approach 
that can be arranged between a municipal welfare authority 
and a recipient should be supported. We suggest that 
"work-fare" measures as agreed alternates to basic social 
assistance are not out of place. By "agreed" we mean 
negotiated and approved by both parties - the recipient 
and the administrator. Thus we see authority extended to 
the municipal administration to effect any arrangement 
that may be appropriate and to pay the additional costs 


thereof as necessary. 


Moma mspec lil cuoppltcartoneon «the abover "ithe 
preclusion now existing in the General Welfare Assistance 
regulation about attendance "as a day student at any 
educational institution" should be removed. Also in 
this context we suggest that where, in the opinion of 
both the administrator and the applicant/recipient, it 
is appropriate that education at a post-secondary level 
be undertaken, there be no barrier to social assistance 
Supporting that person and his or her family. In our 
view, the stated reasons for the present objections - 
"this is an educational matter" or "there are thousands 
of potentially eligible persons" - are of much less 
Significance than the objectives. When the Opportunity 
presents itself, the social service and social assistance 
system should make the earliest possible intervention and 
impact. Administrators should not sit back and say that 
such concerns are the jurisdiction of another system, 


It should rely on that other system and work with tet 


Support and supplement it where appropriate, and if 
necessary fill the gaps. Opening the door, as we suggest 
by agreement between the parties should lead not to 

abuse but rather to the kind of meaningful service that 


yields positive results. 


Some Issues in Income Maintenance 
phe EES 2NCome Malnctcenance 


During the course of our work, we have had 
literally hundreds of suggestions, both written and oral, 
about changes that could be made in the present income 
maintenance programs. The suggestions have covered 
almost every aspect of the system: rates, mode of 
delivery, cligibility, torms, and relationship with 
other programs. Except for those that were submitted 
to us in confidence, we have made all the recommendations 
available to the Ministry. Many of them have already 
influenced the existing programs and the way in which 


they are or will be delivered. 


In light of the mechanism established for the 
consideration of these suggestions, the process of 
review of the whole income maintenance system now in 
progress, and indeed our perception of our mandate, it 
is not our intention to deal specifically with the 
details of the current system. We would like to point 
out, however, a few areas where improvements could be 
made. None of the suggestions is novel, all are 
consistent with the Ministry goal and objectives and 
with the principles set down in Ontario's "Perspectives 
on Income Security", and all could be implemented without 
jeopardizing any substantial overhaul of the system 


that may be forthcoming. 


1. Processing Applications and Record Keeping 


The two current major programs, Family Benefits 
and General Welfare Assistance, provide "needs tested" 
social assistance. Needs testing is a requirement for 
federal cost-sharing under the Canada Assistance Plan. 
Theoretically, and to a marked degree practically, the 
needs test approach assists in the allocation of scarce 
resources to those whose need is greatest. Needs testing 
does, however, require considerable administrative control 
and action, some of which may be disproportionate to the 
advantages gained. Characteristic of needs testing is 
complexity and a degree of detail necessary to ensure 
equity and uniformity of treatment, as well as adherence 


to the provisions of the Canada Assistance Plan. 


Since the two programs were initiated in 1967, 
the introduction of provisions for appeal processes and 
precedent-setting decisions of the courts have tended to 
result in further legal complexities. These safeguards 
increase the burden of administration and add to confusion 
and misunderstanding by administrators, workers and 
FeECipilents.. le Js our view» noweven, Chat the removal 
of complexities in needs testing is not realistic without 
the provisions of an undue degree of administrative 
discretion (which, even where wisely and humanely 
exercised, would not necessarily increase understanding) 
and significant leakage in regard to allocation of 
resources to persons with greatest need. Our suggestions 
for simplification, therefore, are directed to areas 


other than the financial regulations. 


In a previous section we note the inter- 
relationships of the General Welfare Assistance and 
Family Benefits programs, and the fact that many 
recipients must deal sequentially and sometimes simul- 
taneously with each, Each program has separate application 
forms, supporting documentation, processes of Vernl ication, 


and other administrative practices. 


Some effort to standardize forms has already 
been made by provincial and municipal staff. «Positive 
results may be achieved through re-examination of 
procedures, such as elimination of a second application 
for purposes of transfer to the provincial program. We 
strongly support these efforts, provided that the need 
for a proper balance of expediency and sound controls is 
recognized. Similar approaches have been proposed to 
permit the obtaining of documentation or information for 
the provincial program by designated persons such as 
staff of a municipal social services unit or of a 
Children's Aid Society. Here again, we encourage such 
forms of reciprocal arrangements on the understanding 
that delegation of responsibility must be accompanied by 
certain authority and accountability. There are avenues 
of approach, such as training programs and information 
systems identifying responsibility centres, that can 
provide the necessary assurances. The need for program 
integrity and internal and external credibility will 


require careful attention to these matters. 


There is no question that such changes are in 
accord with the directions recommended in our Report 
on Ministry Organization and represent sound progress 
inethe tet frcrentmadministrationofethe programs as, They 
also represent a positive step towards the organization 


of the delivery system that we visualize. 


Review of other administrative procedures should 
include an awareness of our position on separation of 
assistance and services, expressed in the earlier Report 
on Ministry Organization Structure. While arguments may 
be raised against overinvolvement of field staff in form 
filling and information gathering, such involvement does 
present an opportunity for an experienced worker to 
identify non-financial problems and to offer appropriate 


counsel about them. This is not to say that the need 


for social assistance necessarily indicates a need for 
social services, Rather it recognizes the fact that 
Many persons in need of assistance do require service 
and are not aware of resources, lack knowledge about 
channels of access, or require some encouragement or 
indeed a spokesman on their behalf. We are confident 
that competent staff can provide much necessary service 
in such an environment, while respecting the dignity and 
privacy of the client, as well as avoiding any tendency 
to induce overdependency. In light of these and other 
related factors, we recommend an incremental expansion 
of the mail#out reporting scheme introduced in 1970. 
This process must be accompanied by reasonable control 
procedures, such as follow-up verification of a 
statistically valid sample or other generally accepted 
audit procedures. In all likelihood, developments in 
mail-out reposting and in application by declaration 
without field worker presence will be selective in nature 
and will require the exercise of careful judgment within 


the general guidelines established for these purposes. 


With program coordination, the form-filling 
functions of field staff can be reduced. Similarly, 
technological developments such as computer processes 
may assist in the administrative procedures. The "Ontap" 
computer program currently under development for Family 
Benefits should demonstrate this. We suggest that this 
capability be expanded through refinements and sophis- 
tication as soon as it is operational. At the same time 
deshvieecOomverminalminpubm(andmoutput, watmlLeast tothe 
extent that this is economically feasible) should take 
place. This change should facilitate both decentralization 
and speed of response. Statistics suggest that much of 
the time of the Family Benefits staff is devoted to 
processing minor changes, often of a non-monetary nature, 
such as change of address. Elimination of these routine 


or housekeeping tasks from a central base will permit a 


Solid concentration on determining eligibility. Such 

a change will also permit further decentralization or 

a reversal to centralized decision-making at the time 
when results of the present federal-provincial review 
are known. Meanwhile, valuable experience and inform- 
ation should flow from this interim approach. These, 
along with administrative cost reductions, should offset 


the costs of increased computer usage. 


2. Family Support 


In the past it seems that the allocation of 
responsibility between the Province and the municipalities 
was largely an acceptance by the Province of Tesponsibality 
for the longer-term cases (in accordance with the defini- 
tion of long-term cases in The Family Benefits Act and 
Regulations). The latest extension of this allocation is 
the transfer to the Province of LeSpPOnsa bilrey for 
permanently unemployable (but not medically disabled) 


persons without dependent children. 


There are, however, a number of longer-term 
cases for whom the only provisions are found in the 
General Welfare Assistance program. Perhaps the most 
Significant of these is the separated woman with dependent 
children. It seems that society has accepted a respon- 
sibility for persons in such circumstances but has 
somehow decided that these are short term in nature. 

One can recognize the fact that the maintenance provisions, 
if any, in such separation arrangements have not been 

the subject of scrutiny by the courts or other independent 
review. Perhaps it is feared that under such circumstances 
the chances of collusion (separation of convenience for 
financial reasons) override acceptance of the case at 

the provincial level. Much has been said and written 


about this. Recommendations have been put forward from 


a number of sources, most of which view the problem - 
properly, «in our Opinton — in a context that is broader 
than the mere determination of eligibility for social 
assistance seat this) time 1teappears that clarification 
must await further reporting by the Ontario Law Reform 
Commission. We expect that their recommendations may, 
in faix measure, mirror some -of the thinking expressed 
in Volumes 11 and “12 of the Family Law Project, Toronto, 
1969. In that event some recognized authority will have 
responsibility and jurisdiction for assessing the 
maintenance provisions of separation agreements, at 
least where supplementary social assistance becomes 
necessary. Without repeating the many valid reasons, 


we endorse such an approach. 


It seems to us, however, that the present 
social assistance programs should be modified now rather 
than await changes in the affiliated legal systems. If 
provision were made for the separated woman under The 
Family Benefits Act, a number of difficult judgmental 
decisions (distinguishing between separation and desertion) 
would be avoided. At the same time, certain pressures 
on, and perhaps unintended and inappropriate use of, the 
family court system would be relieved. For some time 
court officials and welfare administrators have had to 
deal with cases of separation where desertion charges 
were pursued in an effort to demonstrate eligibility for 
provincial benefits. We do not quarrel with the policy 
adopted by the Director of Family Benefits in this 
respect. Rather, we suggest abandoning what, on occasion, 
has been accurately referred to as a useless charade, 


along with its damaging social side effects. 


In our opinion, the Director of Family Benefits, 
given interim support staff pending law reform, can assess 
parental maintenance responsibilities where he is not 


satisfied that the arrangements are adequate. His 


assessment could be subject to confirmation by the 
courts, but court action would be taken only where 
consultation with the parties to the separation agreement 
failed to achieve satisfactory arrangements. In this 
manner, «chat) panteor the public anterest would be 
respected. “OP moressigniticance,’ though ,/ would: be ta 

more equitable situation for the woman and her children, 
having regard to the fact that General Welfare Assistance 
rates are lower than those paid in the Family Benefits 
program. Surely social assistance provided for children 
in these circumstances warrants that they be nurtured at 
least as well as others in similar circumstances. Surely 
too, the child, whose understanding of the marital 
conflict may be more astute than we realize, must 
question the apparent penalty attached to what may be 

a more responsible action on the part of his father than 


actual desertion. 


Changing values and attitudes, together with 
behavioural patterns, lead us to comment also on the 
situation of the deserted father who is left to care for 
dependent children. In these days, when equality of 
the sexes is recognized in such vital areas as employment 
and remuneration, it is appropriate to extend this 
principle to the field of social assistance. The frequency 
of these cases is low, but the needs of the men involved 
may be just as great as those of deserted mothers. 
Usually the only available assistance is short-term 
homemaker services and perhaps day care for younger 
childrens Tb ts our=understanding, that the availabiiity, 
if any, of homemaker services in these instances is 
sometimes diminished because workers dislike such con- 
ditions, are reluctant to remain in the home during other 
than business nouns, or: cannouscope with the home con- 
ditions. Sometimes the TiefaTuche, ISAGGTWee hours" schedule 
conflicts with the working hours of the father. Also, 


it is known that a number of children come into the care 


of Children's Aid Societies following desertion by the 
mother. We recognize that some of these situations 

are short term pending other arrangements, such as care 
by relatives. There is no conclusive evidence to 
demonstrate that the provision of social assistance 
would prevent or reduce such occurrences. Nevertheless, 
we believe that adequate aid should be available to the 
deserted father and his dependent children. In this 
connection we support the view, presently not expressed 
adequately in law, that the deserting mother should 
contribute to her children's maintenance on the same 


basis as is expected of the deserting father. 


3. Employability of Recipients 


There is a regulation under The Family Benefits 
Act that reads: 


14. (1) The Director may determine that a beneficiary 
is not eligible to receive a benefit or may cancel 
or suspend a benefit where, 


(aye thesapp ticante ormsreetprentonmespouse,.of 
the applicant or recipient is unwilling 
to accept employment and, in the opinion 
of the Director, suitable employment is 
available; 


In practice this regulation is never used to declare 
ineligible a single mother with dependent child. A similar 
provision is found in a regulation under The General 
Welfare Assistance Act; and here again, the decision is 
rarely taken that a mother with dependent child is 
employable. 


It seems to us that the premise that "a mother's 
place is in the home" is no longer a universally valid 
proposition in contemporary Ontario society. Indeed, 


there are numerous situations in which a working mother 


CONTE bDUteS@ ally or a significant-part-of family income. 
Recent changes in the provision of the Income Tax Act 
recognize child care expenses as deductions against 
earned income. At the same time there has been a 
Significant growth in the quantity of day care facilities 
and arrangements available. In recognition of these 
changes, it is our recommendation that Family Benefits 
and municipal welfare administrators begin to assess the 
circumstances of single mothers with a view to requiring 
them to seek and accept available suitable employment. 
Such decisions should not be taken lightly, and we have 
no reason to expect that they will be. Administrators 
must be given the support necessary to lend weight to 
their decisions and must have available to them the data 
they need to reach a fair decision. Hence it may be 
necessary to request informations in addition) tor that 
which is required for assessing need. These data will 
include such items as skills, education and employment 
history. It will also be necessary to know of employment 
opportunities, as well as day care resources and other 


related services. 


Initially, attempts to apply the regulation 
could progress on a schedule which might waive the 
requirement to work in any case where the dependant or 
youngest dependant is of preschool or some other selected 
age. As we see it, the requirement to work need not be 
taken to require full-time work. Rather, in the full 
spirit of the Ministry goal and objectives, decisions in 
this area should be based on individual cases. It may be, 
for example, that the limitation of 120 hours monthly 
maximum employment for a single mother must be removed. 

It may also be that some variation of exempted earnings 
(as, for instance, in recognition of initial work expenses) 
may be appropriate. We further recognize that in some 
instances employment may not be available for all 
qualified willing applicants. “In some cases, therefore, 


the Ministry or its agents may wish to consider generating 


opportunities through job creation programs, possibly 


of the community employment variety. 


We do not suggest that all or even most mothers 
on welfare should be led into the employment stream - the 
principle is sound, but it should be quite selectively 
applied. Equally importantly, the principle should be 
applied to others benefiting from the programs, including 
employables seeking work and the wives of unemployable 
men. Sometimes it may apply to dependent adults other 
than spouses. We realize, and wish to emphasize, that 
for many the willingness to work is weakened or over- 
Shadowed by lack of training, education or self-confidence. 
POmREneSes lan cessentwal wrole Of =the Minastry~and™ its 
delivery agencies must be a broader-based vocational 
planning, counselling and rehabilitation effort. We 
recommend that the Ministry forthwith, in cooperation 
with federal authorities and other provincial ministries 
(notably Labour, Education, and Colleges and Universities), 
develop measures to fill gaps and tailor opportunities 
to the unique needs of the Ministry clientele. What 
will be needed is a removal of barriers and disincentives. 
This can be done without undue cost escalation by 
broadening the worker's mandate. For example, he could 
DexwentELustedswithwaspackagesor, Fesources suich.as small] 
sums for clothing, transportation, or the authority to 
pay for day care (perhaps to someone other than a licensed 
nurseny) ,awhich herscouldsdistributestovhis, clients. at his 
discretion. We are confident that appropriate decisions 
can be made by workers, in consultation with their clients 
and the community, in a manner that will return both 


social and economic dividends. 


To some, our immediately preceding comments may 
appear harsh es Others willesay,— ltws. about .time."..—We 


wish to make it abundantly clear that although we firmly 


believe our suggestions to be useful, we are convinced that, 


a4 Adi oes 


given the removal of disincentives to employment and the 
encouragement and assistance that may be provided, most 
persons will voluntarity opt. to work. “Adoption Of Our 
recommendations should however, help to gain and maintain 
the very necessary degree of public confidence and support 
that we believe must form part of the climate for the 


delivery of assistance programs. 


The success of this suggested thrust may also 
depend in large part on changes in attitudes and practices 
in other sectors. Employers may well have to accommodate 
the working mother in "flexible hours" arrangements. 
Unions may have to lend their support and Lnaanracinsns, 
Such partnership efforts are inherently valid and perhaps 
of paramount importance. To us they are unquestionably 
superior to the perpetuation of some of the myths and 
misunderstandings enshrouding the welfare recipient. It 
is in this vein that we comment in earlier reports on such 
matters as policy input, cooperation with others, includ- 


ing the private sector, and the filling of existing gaps. 


4, Young Unmarried Mothers 


The situation of the very young unmarried mother 


(that is, under eighteen years) deserves specific attention. 


For the purposes of eligibility for social 
assistance, this person is treated as an adult and is 
considered to be the head of the household. Her particular 
circumstances may lead to a curious and socially 
inequitable situation. For example, a young girl of 
sixteen who has become an unmarried mother may continue 
to live at home with her parents and continue her high 
school education. Her father will provide the degree 
of support necessary to satisfy income tax requirements 


so that he can claim her as a dependent for taxation 


purposes. Meanwhile, the young mother may apply for and 
receive a non-taxable Family Benefits allowance for 
herself and her child and also will receive a taxable 
Family Allowance on behalf of her child. Such situations, 
albeit infrequent, are but another example of the need 

for integration and recognition of social assistance 
benefits in the income tax program. We heartily endorse 
the statements in Ontario's "Perspectives on Income 
Security! in this: regard. ~Our purpose in raising this 


matter is, however, based on other concerns. 


In many cases, the young mother, whether she 
leaves home or continues to live with her parents, may 
not continue her education. Although in many social 
contexts she is still defined as a child, she is not so 
considered under The Child Welfare Act. Hence she is 
not subject to the supervision of a Children's Aid 
Society unless it can be construed that her child is at 
risk or unless she voluntarily requests the Society's 
guidance and support. One might well ask, "What are 
the community's responsibilities, other than social 
assistance; ror this cChatdtand hemechitdeu® Wesare: of 
the opinion that she should be required to demonstrate 
to some authority an appropriate plan for herself and the 
child. This conclusion has considerable ramifications. 
It might require amendment of The Child Welfare Act so 
as to include as children who may be in need of protection 
any young person under the age of eighteen who is a 
Parent aas welleasct ther chi ldsofsthat parent... We: recognize 
the very delicate situations, and perhaps the multitude 
of cases, that would thus come within the jurisdiction 
of the child welfare authority. Nevertheless, we are of 
the opinion that this approach is not irreconcilable 
with the requirements placed on any parent who seeks the 
GeCUCn ROE aah CawiOmisminmches Cares ofmayChilLdren su Aid 
Society. Our concern is based on the observation that 


too often the child of such situations is later found to 


be in need of protection, having suffered emotional or 
other deprivation during his crucial early years, 
probably as a result of his mother's unenviable situation 
and tender years. It seems to us, on balance, that it 

is only right that in such cases, civil rights or other 
considerations notwithstanding, conditions such as we 


suggest must attach to the provision of social assistance. 


One might eargquesthnaby this system will Tabel 
the "poor" unmarried mother, since a young girl whose 
own or whose parents' resources preclude any need for 
social assistance may not be subject to the same require- 
ments. This will have to be considered. It may be 
advantageous, in cases where parental support is available 
for the mother, simply to provide social assistance 
only “in respect of the intantschildw The non-provaision 
Of public support, for the mother would tend to continue 
the normal parental support and might actually encourage 


the pursuit of educational and career opportunities. 


Summary Comment 


Our comments here may evoke considerable 
emotional reaction and disparate points of view as to 
appropriate policy. We hope to stimulate discussion of 
our suggestions, and we would encourage this, for we 
see no single "right" answer to the problems we have 
raised. We do feel, however, that measures such as those 
we propose will help to isolate the need for more insight 
and for more sensitive legislative or other responses. 

It is in this context that we hope that our suggestions 


will be considered. 


It should be evident to the reader that our 
recommendations about the issues discussed speak to 


removing barriers or closing gaps that thwart the 


attaining of the Ministry goal. In attempting to dos this; 
a measure of discretion often must be employed. The 
result should be a responsible common-sense resolution 

of situations and not an open door to abuse. It 1s 
necessary that the resources to do the job be made 
available and that the element of risk required to resolve 
some problems not be allowed to block any reasonable 
attempt by the social service system to attain its 
objectives. It should be understood that Pea ae Ssuch 
areas the Ministry's interest will demand its policy 
input etO Other jJULrESOIeCELONS. Supplementary EOnchis 
should be the exercise of its own initiatives to fill the 
gaps and shortcomings of other systems, at least pending 


Enelr COLLCCELON. 


CHILD WELFARE 


The Child Weltare System 


In the past the Ministry has recognized 
children's services to be of sufficient importance to 
Warrant a separate, division, within dts organization 
structure. The division, comprised of three Branches - 
Child Welfare, Day Nurseries, and Children's and Youth 
Institutions - has been responsible for overseeing the 
Operations of Children's Aid Societies and a variety of 
other public and private agencies, for providing them 
with support, and for representing the interests of 
children within the Ministry and the Government. In the 
organization that the Ministry is currently implementing, 
these functions will be shared in the future between the 
Children's Bureau of the Social Services Division and 
the field offices. Those who actually deliver the 
programs come in frequent and close contact with a great 
many other service systems including income maintenance, 
other "social welfare" services, housing, the courts, 
correctional services, education, health and a very 


wide variety of private and volunteer services. 


It sls a sparadox of our child welfare system 
that more resources seem to be available for keeping a 
child at risk in alternative care facilities than for 
keeping him at home with his natural family. The paradox 
is particularly vexing in light of the generally held 
conviction that a child's interestS are usually best 
served if he can possibly be kept with his own family 
in his own home. We are deeply concerned that while there 
are substantial resources for maintaining and raising a 
child once he has been taken from his home, the current 
system is often unable to support the family sufficiently 


to avoid, the, child, s removal, or te nelp the parent or 


parents concerned to resolve their own problems so 

that the child may return and the family unit may be 
restored. One reason for this failure of the system is 
that the eligibility criteria are such that preventive 
assistance frequently is not available. For example, 

the stringent needs tests involved in providing financial 
aid and free day care make this assistance unavailable 

to many families that may require it 1£ they are to 


remain sound and healthy units. 


The paradox has been recognized for some time, 
and certain concrete steps have been taken to resolve it. 
The Child Welfare Act provides a mandate to Children's 
Aid Societies to develop preventive services, a-mandate 
that has been fulfilled in varying degrees. We think 
that this trend should be strongly reinforced, even to 
the extent of a fundamental change in the philosophic 
orientation of child welfare services. It seems to us 
that the attainment of the Ministry goal will be more 
likely if child welfare is considered as an important 
and integral part of services to families. While this 
concept has gained widespread acceptance among many who 
work in the system, it has not yet had a strong impact 


on the delivery system. 


A broad spectrum of services is needed for 
family support. Homemakers, nursing, house repair, 
day care, vacation programs, parent training, household 
economics training, debt, credit and financial management 
counselling, emergency financial assistance, short-term 
chilom cane baby-sitting, sVOocatlonalatraining , ana tami Ly 
and individual counselling are among the services to 
which families require access if they are to become and 
remain healthy and happy units. Any organization that 
has as its goal the maintenance of the family unit must 
be able to provide, or have ready and effective access 


LO, suciVarrange of services. All this; ofcourse, is 


in addition to the provision of assured aid to children 
in need, whether that need arises from neglect, 


privation or some other threat to their well-being. 


Role OF Childrens Ard ‘socretice 


We now turn to consider the implications that 
adopting a more comprehensive approach to service will 
have for the delivery system in Ontario. Because of 
their size, their legal status, and the importance of 
their current, role, Children's Aid sSocieties: warrant 


close attention in this connection. 


Children's Aid Societies have played a sig- 
nificant, role an. Ontariows socialwservicessvetem for 
more than eighty years sisincenthestormation ofthe 
first one in Toronto in 1891, they have grown in number 
to fifty (in 1973), and from privately funded organiza- 
tions staffed with volunteer workers to the present 


publicly supported, highly professional agencies. 


Children's Aid Societies are organized ona 
county, “eqionalsor district basic eUnders The Child 
Welfare Act, they are empowered to provide a variety of 
services to children and parents. Each Society is 
incorporated under The Corporations Act and has a board 
of directors and a nine-member executive committee that 
includes at least four members of the council of the 
municipality that the Society serves. Each Society has 
an administrative head, known as the local director, who 
is in charge of the staff and operations of the Society 
and, is»sresponsible to the board» of ‘directors... Originally 
the board of directors raised locally a significant 
proportion of the funds needed for the Society's operations. 


Now, however, this role has effectively vanished as 


legislative provision has been made for the public 
financing of these agencies' activities. The costs are 
shared between the Province and the municipalities, with 
the former bearing over 70 per cent of the total. The 
small exception is the continuing responsibility that 
Societies have to raise a portion of their capital 
requirements, a responsibility now in practice evaded 


through the use of leasing arrangements with municipalities. 


Within the Ministry, the Director of Child 
Welfare, supported by the Child Welfare Branch, is charged 
with overseeing the operation of the Societies, performing 
a number of specified functions, and exercising certain 
powers under The Child Welfare Act. These powers, 
together with those assigned to the Minister and to the 
Lieutenant Governor in Council under the Act, constitute 
a significant limitation on the autonomy of the Societies. 
Budgets, appointments of a Society's local director in 
certain circumstances, and Society by-laws, for example, 
require approval from Queen's Park. Consultative 
assistance is available to Societies from Branch specialists 
in a variety of areas pertaining to the Societies' 
administrative and program responsibilities. Should a 
Society cease to operate or fail to provide service, the 
Ministry has authority under the Act to assume control 


and provide the services directly. 


Crit VcrusmeOnechtloren.,seAld  SOCGLeELeS 


In the course of our study, we have had a variety 
of comments and points of view put to us in regard to 
Children's Aid Societies. A brief discussion of these 
comments iS appropriate before we suggest the direction 
in which the organization for the provision of services 


should move. 


Several groups and individuals have suggested 
that Children's Aid Societies should be abolished. 


Many arguments are advanced to support this suggestion. 


We ares toldgthacithesboards o£ directors of 
the Societies are of dubious value. Often they are drawn 
from a segment of the community that has little real 
appreciation of the problems facing those who become 
clients of the organization. The boards are not rep- 
resentative of the community as a whole, seldom include 
clients, tend to be self-perpetuating, and in too many 
instances are prone to manipulation by a skillful and 
persuasive local director. It is suggested that boards 
of directors comprised of community leaders are no longer 
relevant since private fund raising to meet the Societies' 
operating costs has been replaced by public financing. 
We are told that boards are not truly responsible bodies, 
in the political sense, since they are elected from among 
and by members of the Society, not from among and by the 
general public. How, it is asked, can such a body be 
entrusted with the expenditure of public funds? Local 
governments are particularly alive to the fact that while 
archildren'siArdssociety may requisition slunds#forg2ts 
expenses without any truly effective control by council, 
the municipality has no way of ensuring that the 
activities of the Society are meshed effectively with 


its own social service programs and administration. 


Some people have raised the question of the 
propriety of a non-governmental organization being given 
the kinds of authority vested in the Societies. Societies 
have the power, and in appropriate circumstances the 
responsibility, to remove children from their parents. 

To enable the discharge of their duties, the local director 
and other staff designated by the board have the powers 


of a constable and a school attendance officer. Many 


people maintain that powers of this scope and significance 
should be exercised by a body that is immediately and 


directiveaccotintable togthespubilic. 


In addition to these arguments, other evidence 
is brought forward. The existence of separate Societies 
apparently has led to large disparities in service across 
the province. Some Societies are so small that it is 
impossible for them to hire or utilize people with 
specialized skills in such fields as administration, 
foster scare, dadOpelonsecndeso On. — cimtlamiy theevery 
small Societies cannot on their own justify or utilize 
some techniques, such as group homes. While Ontario 
has;moverallyea smallm@proportloneof schrildren, in care 
compared to other provinces, the differences among 
Societies in Ontario is great. Indeed the differences 
abeESOugreatwas LO provides prEimarhaclesproot 1Of eSignir£icant 
differences in levels of service. These differences 
permeate nearly all aspects of the operations of Societies 
for which we have sought information. Relative and total 
numbersmotuchrldren sin carey andichildren ini protection, 
numbers of adoptions, costs of Society supervision per 
Case, Gatos of client chiddren to workers, (all show 
large variations that cannot be explained entirely in 
terms of the geographic, «social or economic conditions 


of7 thevareas served: 


* The Child Welfare Branch has been most helpful in 
providing us with whatever statistics it has that 
relate to our queries. We worked out a number of 
ratios for each Society, an exercise that, as indicated 
above, has led to the conclusion that services vary 
SUG Miva Cau tL Veale Le crent moat Sao fOntati Ome leamay 
be that some part of the differences is accounted 
for by inconsistencies in reporting by Societies, 
Since we are not confident that identical definitions 
are applied throughout the system. Some of the major 
variances may be of interest to the reader. 


According to the data, the number of children in care 
at the end of December 1972 varied from one child 


Although the data clearly indicate that 
differences do exist, they do not provide us with any 
quantifiable objective criteria to determine which 
Societies are doing a good job and which a bad one. For 
example, what does a high incidence of children in care 
mean, -dpart from the’ social factors specific to the area 


in question? It could mean that the Society has a 


for every 182" people: ain the population of the community 
served by one Society, towone forvevery 1,549) for 
another, a difference of more than 800 per cent. The 
number of children involved in protection cases 
(admittedly a less clearly defined term) varied 
similarly from one child for every 86 people in the 
population to one for every 698, again a difference 

of over 2800, per icent.. Administrative costs pen child 
In Care e(the portion Otel mooctety wcostsuthat alc 
assigned torte techild-care function. as! atc. down by 
regulation, excepeing ~directcare costs) such as 
payments to foster parents or institutions and 
expenditures on clothing, education and health) 

Var bed Vi romss 5712.00) 75 2:,18 > ewa Chet ne oOc ety snows ng 
the highest cost being approximately 50 per cent higher 
than the next highest ranking Society. While most 
Societies reported more children in protection cases 
than in care (some with more than five times the 
number), two Societies had more children in care than 
under protection, “The;number of whatimight be called 
child supervisory start (including ald. social ~workers, 
their assistants and supervisors, but not including 
the locals directormwor clenical istabt)).melated tto the 
population of the area served, varied from 1:3,131 to 
P14; 209%. The ratio om che number of -such stat fl to 
the “totaly children inicare and jin. (protection icases 

FOr cach SOCLety, Vani1ed irom Us lOeto 1360.5 siGosts: oF 
Societies' operations ranged from more than $12.50 per 
capita of the population served to less than $2.50. 


Some of these differences can be attributed to 
geographic, social or economic differences between 
areas served by the Societies. Some may result from 
dissimilarities in such tactors ac’ the proportion ‘of 
children in the population, individual Society case 
closing policy, past juvenile and family court rulings, 
and previous practices and policies of Societies. 

But by no means can all the differences be explained 
by these considerations. There are quite enough large 
differences in each of these ratios between adjacent 
Societies serving broadly similar areas and populations 
to lead to the conclusion that large differences in 
service do exist. 


highly efficient intelligence network and the confidence 
of the community, so that it is aware of effectively all 
cases where its services could be useful. It could 
reflect the tendency of the court, which may or may not 
reflect the Society's views. Or it may mean that the 
Society is using the relatively radical technique of 
separating children from their parents in lieu of 
assisting families to solve their problems without being 
split up. What does a low ratio of supervisory staff to 
children served indicate? Does it mean that each child 
gets a lot of professional attention and that workers 
are involved with a variety of the services that help 
keep children out of care? Or is it that workers are 
poorly supervised, have too small a case load, and spend 
an inordinate amount of time in administrative work, 
preparing reports, participating in staff discussions, 


and "so "on? 


Despite the relatively high degree of profes- 
sionalism of Children's Aid work, there are as yet no 
useful and applicable measures of effectiveness. Thus, 
while we can be certain that great differences in levels 
of service exist, we do not know which standards should 
be used, or which Societies should be changed and which 
serve as models. This dilemma faces anyone responsible 
for child welfare - the current boards or their successors, 


if the Societies are abolished. 


Another argument put forward for the dis- 
continuation of the Societies as they currently exist is 
that they are yet another specialized social service 
agency, and one that because of its specific legislative 
Mandate is particularly difficult to integrate or 
coordinate with other social services in the community. 
Certainly many families who require the services of the 
Children's Aid are also in need of other types of assistance. 
Again, it is all too easy to find instances of families 


who have dealings with an overwhelming number of workers 


from different agencies, each attempting to deal in 
isolation with one aspect of what is a highly complex, 
interdependent constellation of problems. It is suggested 
that the child welfare functions that are presently 
provided by Children's Aid should be integrated into 

more broadly focused services to families so as to avoid 
tne” peris Ob Overspeciallizat 100-6 sine suppeLtcot, this 
argument, 1t. 1s pointed out that a Gignriicant number of 
children are taken into care by the Societies for such 
reasons as the poor financial position of the parents 

or the lack of adequate-housing. An agency with broader 
responsibilities would be able to bring to bear that 
spectrum of services and advice that is most apt to be 

of genuine, lasting assistance to a family. Simultaneously, 
the integration would greatly facilitate resolution of 

the problems of planning and coordination of delivery 


that beset the current fragmented system. 


Panally, eit 2s argued that the Coiatdren’s Aid 
Societies have become essentially bureaucratic organiza- 
tions predominantly concerned with fulfilling statutory 
obligations. Over the past decade a large number of 
imaginative, innovative and sensitive programs have 
sprung up in response to the changing requirements of 
contemporary young people, and it has been suggested to 
us that relatively few of these have had their genesis 
ina *Chididven swATdsSocitety. wPhis jorings into question 
an argument that is often used in support of the con- 
tinuation of Societies - namely, that their boards are 
comprised of knowledgeable and concerned citizens who are 
responsive to local needs and can avoid the relatively 
ponderous and cautious characteristics of bureaucratic 


agminiStracion. 


VAPICLEyROLethe teLrerc rsin 


Certainly the criticisms that have been voiced 
have to be answered if the Societies are to continue, 
for we feel that many of them are justified. For example, 
a number of the points about the boards of directors 
are well taken. It must be recognized, however, that 
there are substantial differences among Societies. There 
are boards that attract imaginative and energetic people 
ELON) Lewa Lh se Otel rre atiatewOlwm Witla Sta tet Ol 
innovative solutions to emerging problems, that maintain 
a healthy and sympathetic skepticism of professional 
solutions and bureaucratic procedures. Such boards 
ensure that their Societies maintain close contact with 
other agencies and make sure that municipal councils are 
kept aware of the goals, aspirations and problems of 
the Societies. These boards successfully involve many 
people in the community in volunteer work promoting the 
Society's goals. Boards of other Societies fail in 


varying degrees to answer such a description. 


It may well be that one of the important 
Originaleroles of the boards, that of raising funds for 
CherEestabucony obligations wis no. longer srequired 
except for occasional capital purposes (and even that is 
now quite rare). Nonetheless, there is still much that 
boards may usefully do. They can quite properly seek to 
raise money locally to support new and innovative programs 
of a preventive nature; and certainly a number of projects 
and programs suitable to the aims and objectives of 
Children's Aid work can be done by volunteers. In our 
view there is validity in the contention that an agency 
Operated by a volunteer board is more apt to launch and- 
maintain a successful volunteer program than is a govern- 
mental department. In this field, too, there is a great 
disparity between individual Societies. Some Societies 


have quite substantial and successful programs utilizing 


a wide range of volunteer skills. Other societies have 
yet to capitalize on the opportunities available to them 


from this mode of program delavery. 


It would be possible to take almost every 
criticism levelled at Children's Aid Societies and point 
out the variations in practice, effectiveness and relation- 
Ships that exist. The examples we have chosen should 
serve to illustrate the futility of trying to make many 
concrete generalizations about these organizations. 

Such variety in a system can be. symptomatic of beth 
strengths and weaknesses. Certainly the system has a 
flexibility that can help it to tailor programs and modes 
of delivery to meet the peculiar needs of a specific 
area. Conversely the current system seems to lack those 
standards of service levels and program performance that 
are necessary to ensure an adequate level of delivery 
across the province. Our objective must be to move 
towards a system that will maintain the flexibility while 


ensuring the satisfaction of service needs, 


Alternatives to the Present System 


Of the suggestions made to us for radical change 
in@thescunrentssrructurer wehesmoststrecquent) isithatathe 
Children*swAid sSocieties should besabolished and their 
responsibilities taken over by the Ministry. Such a 
move would resolve the problems outlined above concern- 
ing the board structure, would remove the municipalities' 
objection of having to finance an organization that they 
cannot control, and would facilitate the development of 
standardized practice and service levels in all parts of 


Ontaxviors 


If such a provincial service were established 


and decentralized in a manner consistent with the 


principles outlined in our Report on Ministry Organization 
Structure, there could still be scope for flexible 
approaches to local conditions. Similarly, under such 

a structure it would be possible to involve people in 

the communities served through advisory boards and 
volunteer programs. With the resources of the child 
welfare program directly under their control, senior 
Ministry officials in the field would be in a greatly 
strengthened position in the development and implementation 
Ofmlocalmscocialeplanning.wernmacddd bony sther Localmorri1ces 
of the Ministry would, under such a proposal, be in a 
position to offer a much broader range of services to 
Individualmecirents sor mani tresses, Sincesther judicralyand 
correctional systems are provincially administered, this 
arrangement could provide an opportunity for improved 


coordination with those important, related services. 


Benefits such as these are formidable and 
persuasive. The strength of these arguments and the 
knowledge tthatedivzectaprovancaaleprovisionNofy chia 
welfare services is common across Canada make it essential 


to consider this alternative very carefully indeed. 


Another alternative suggested to us involves 
the transfer of responsibility for child welfare services 
from the Children's Aid Societies to local government. 
Many of the same advantages mentioned in connection with 
a provincial take-over apply to this suggestion. The 
mangemOl Oclalpservi cer responsibil tressalready ine the 
hands of local government is great, and child welfare 
Serva ces would” addycignifticantiy to, s1f noticomplete, the 
spectrum. Submissions we have received indicate that 
there is significant support for such a move among those 
involved in local government. Provision could be made 
COrsC lel Zens DaGtiCipatlongiue policy =rormulat 1onmthrough 
the use of advisory committees or subcommittees of council 


that wouldvinclude* asvariety ofsinterested: local citizens, 


perhaps including staff and clients as well as councillors. 
Such an arrangement would be particularly effective as 
a coordinating and planning device if responsibility 


for all social services were placed at the local level. 


Clearly either of these alternatives would 
resolve a number of the existing problems and would 
Salisty cCriticismsreor «chercurrent = board structure or 
societies. In addition, opportunities would be provided 
for” greater coordination and integration Of services at 
both the planning and delivery levels. As we point out 
in the first "chapter=of this report, stheslevelsa of 
effectiveness, comprehensiveness and competence of local 
welfare and social service departments vary greatly, and 
it will undoubtedly be a matter of several years before 
a satisfactory standard can be achieved across the 
province.” *We- think that =" would be unftortunates i: the 
child welfare function were taken over by any municipal 
jurisdiction that has not demonstrated a satisfactory 
level of competence and commitment in the discharge of 
LES Current, responstollicres = This 1senoteto sudgest 
that the Children's Aid Societies in those areas are 
functioning poorly (in fact the opposite is probably 
more apt to be true); rather, the opportunities for more 
effective assaults on general social and individual 
problems provided by an integration of the spectrum of 
services could increase the possibility for each of the 


existing systems of achieving its goal. 


The major advantage of the alternative of 
having the Ministry assume responsibility for child welfare 
is that it would be possible to provide a common level 
of service throughout Ontario. If usable and meaningful 
standards for child welfare services could be developed, 
those standards could more easily and perhaps more 
speedily be implemented by the Ministry using its own 
staff than by a number of separate agencies. The result 


would be a large increase in Ministry staff anda 


simultaneous increase in the amount of energy that 
Ministry staff, in both field and headquarters, would 
have to devote to program administration. If the 
Ministry did assume responsibility for this function, 
it could, and in our view should, decentralize res- 
ponsibility as fully as possible and ensure that local 
mechanisms were established for the involvement of the 


community in the planning and provision of service. 


Despite the potential of a provincial take-over 
of child welfare to improve the level of services provided, 
WEldO nOtethinkwtnotaprovineld maadministration is 
necessarilyemonre efbicirent, sensitive, effective-or 
economical Bthangadministrationy bys locals boards.on Local 
governments: The nature of child welfare services is 
such that beyond a certain point many economies of scale 
and the advantages of bureaucratic structure and controls 


abesUnattainable son sinapplicable. 


Consideration of the many factors involved leads 
us EO .conclude that if child welfare services are no 
TongerscOebesenturustedstouGhildvents) Aid poocieties, .the 
interests of children at risk will best be served by a 
flexible, pragmatic approach to the allocation of 
responsibility. In light of the great variations to which 
we have alluded, no single model is appropriate for all 
parts of Ontario. The reasoning used in our discussion 
Of ethe a llocationgoferesponsibilityetomseche delivery of 
income security programs applies equally here. Certain 
local governments - those that have developed Sauusractony 
policies and administrations for social service delivery - 
could be given responsibility for child welfare. Other 
municipalities are not yet in a position to assume such 
a burden. In those areas it would be appropriate for 
the Ministry to assume responsibility and deliver service 


either directly by its own staff or by Contracting out. 


Other Considerations 


The foregoing is based on the premise that the 
arguments for the discontinuation of Children's Aid 
Societies are convincing. We must concede Chiat etrom. the 
point of view of a political scientist the Conclusion is 
justified. From the point of view of the clientele of 
child welfare services, the case is not quite so clear. 
Certainly a number of families with whom the Societies 
deal might be better served if the field workers were 
part of a larger social service Organization withwa 
wider range of resources and facilities at its disposal 
to help with multiple problems or to provide a wider 
range of alternative solutions to problems. But counter- 
arguments have been put to us that require careful 


weighing, 


First, it has been suggested to us that child 
welfare is such an important function, aerecting, as) Lt 
does both contemporary and future society, that it merits 
the full attention of a separate organization. Children 
require and deserve an interest group that will speak 
for them and attend to their needs. Merging child welfare 
with other services might result in the assessment of 
its priorities by people who are unfamiliar with child 
welfare or unaware of its importance. Moreover, the 
advantages of integration with other services are not a 
necessary consequence of organizational amalgamation. It 
has been pointed out that the organizations that would 
result from consolidation of child welfare and municipal 
or Ministry social services would in some cases be very 
large and prone to internal specialization. The result- 
ing problems of relationships within a large bureaucracy 
could be just as difficult and inhibiting to effective 
service as are those between separate organizations. [In 
addition, it is suggested that close working relationships, 


cooperative planning and the primary concern of all with 


giving service rather than maintaining strict organiza- 
tional boundaries can result in as great an advantage 

as would integration. Indeed, examples can be shown of 
excellent cooperation among agencies at both worker and 
board levels. The argument here is that it is as 
effective to be able to make appropriate referrals, in 
the knowledge that a cooperative response will be EORuh— 
coming, as it is to be able to deliver the service 
oneself. It is also suggested that integration will not 
necessarily, or even probably, eliminate the prob lem 

of having several workers deal with a single family. 

(It is not uncommon for three or four Children's Aid 
Society workers to deal directly with members of one 
family, even under the current system.) Experience 
elsewhere has not proved that the prospective advantages 


of integration are always achieved. 


Second, it has been asked whether it is really 
appropriate to abandon a system that has served the 
province for eighty years for the sake of some theoretically 
possible advantages. Are there not reforms that could 
be brought about within the existing system that would 
vitiate some of the most severe criticisms without 


jeopardizing what is sound and beneficial? 


Finally, it is posed that much of what is wrong 
with the Societies at present is only in part the res- 
ponsibility of the Societies themselves. If the Societies 
are slow in developing innovative programs and approaches, 
Teetnevedare Lallings snort, Of appropriates evel seon service, 
if they do not have useful criteria to measure their 
performance, if they have not developed close and 
effective relationships with the rest of the social 
service system, the Ministry is as much to blame for this 
as the Societies. It is argued that the Ministry is 
responsible for monitoring and assessing Society activities 


and for giving the guidance, direction, supervision and 


encouragement necessary. We are told that the Ministry 

has not been able to provide the support and leadership 

that the system requires. Hence, is it appropriate, 

wise or even fair to focus attention for reform on the 
organizational arrangements? Horses that are improperly 

fed and trained cannot be blamed for losing races. 

Moreover, it is suggested that the prospect for substantial 
improvements in the system if the Ministry or municipalities 


were to take it over directly is not glowing. 


We think the Ministry would be wise to heed 
these cautions and devote its energies to seeing how far 
the existing system can be improved before adopting a 
more radical approach to reform. Even if experience 
should prove - as it well may - that abandonment of the 
Societies is necessary, the work in the interim will not 
be wasted, since nearly all will be transposable if 
responsibility is shifted to another jurisdiction. We 
will now discuss some of the more obvious and important 
areas to which the attention of the Ministry should be 


directed, 


Focal Issues 


1. Expanding the Mandate 


Early attention should be given to effecting 
a change in the mandate of the Societies to reflect a 
responsibility for services to families as distinct from 
the current child-oriented mandate. Unless this is done, 
the opportunities to do substantial amounts of preventive 


work. wilt be: Lost: 


Accomplishing this required shift in primary 
emphasis from narrow child care services to services to 


families may well require structural as well as attitudinal 


changes. We think there is great merit in combining the 
Present Societies with existing Family Service Agencies. 
These latter organizations, found in most sizable 
Ontario communities, are specifically devoted to 
providing many of those services that will be needed in 
the new thrust of the Societies. Such a change will 
have important financial implications, since the present 
Family Service Agencies are privately financed. That 
this is not an insuperable obstacle is demonstrated by 
the existing precedent for the amalgamation of these 
services in a few parts of the province. To the extent 
that the change in orientation is accepted and fostered 
by government, however, public funds should be made 
available to support these services. Whatever funding 
arrangements are made, it is important that they should 
not discourage the imaginative and extensive use of 


volunteers that some Family Service Agencies now demonstrate. 


In parts of the province where no Family Service 
Agency or similar organization CxGES tS a icte woslelaeie 
necessary to develop the appropriate Capabilities. The 
Ministry has a clear responsibility to provide whatever 
assistance is required, be it in the form of leadership, 


advice, training or finances. 


Many of the services that families LEQuire, 
including most of those mentioned on page AC macemof ea 
specific, concrete nature. Many can be provided by 
volunteers and through self-help techniques. We strongly 
advise that it is to areas Such as these that attention 
be directed and Support given. The needs of these areas 
are sufficiently strong and the Opportunities for provid- 
ing recognizably useful assistance sufficiently important 
that priority should be given to this type of work over 
the more ephemeral "deep counselling" practised in some 


agencies, 


2% Standards 


Immediate attention should be given by the 
Ministry to matters of standards, measurement and 
information in the child welfare area. We mention this 
in full recognition that the deficiencies in this area 
have been identified by many others besides ourselves and 
that similar deficiencies seem to be characteristic of 


child welfare systems outside Ontario. 


It is not an outrageous exaggeration to say 
that standards in the field of child welfare practice do 
not exist. Simply, no means have been developed for 
measuring the effectiveness of the various types of 
Service provided. | As a: result), toro, not, poscsiple ato 
choose between alternatives on the basis of cost- 
effectiveness. Also, there are no ways of determining 
for a geographic area what the needs are in terms of 
service requirements. Hence there is no way of using 
the demographic, ssocial and economic data, that are 
available for service planning. What planning there is 
tends to be the compilation of individual ad hoc 
projections of expenditure plans unrelated to any 
objective assessment of relative need or probable results. 
What is true of the system generally holds equally for 
individual Societies, as was clearly and appropriately 
pointed out in the report that Urwick-Currie made in 


1969 on the managerial effectivess of the Societies. 


If progress is to be made in the area of 
standards, assessment of effectiveness, service criteria 
for measuring need, and similar matters, a basic minimum 
of reliable information will be required. At present 
the Child Welfare Branch does receive certain basic 
information from Societies about numbers of children in 


care, their age, sex and religion, and the type of 


facility in which they are cared for (a foster or group 
hone eOl eatelist tue Onerunaby tne: Soctery OL Dy Others). . 
In addition, information is supplied on expenditures 
made for the other maintenance needs of wards such as 
clothing, health and education. Data on Society costs 
for salaries, benefits, travel and administration also 
are collected. This information allows the Branch to 


determine roughly the cost of each type of care. 


Other information, however, is missing, 
unreliable, or submitted in a manner that is not con- 
ducive to appropriate analysis. The Branch itself has 
suggested several pieces of information that are required 
for each case if methods of planning and assessment are 
to be developed. Additional items also could be collected 
and used in the process of integrating child welfare 
service planning and delivery with that of other specific 


SErvVices. 


Tiesiced snore thes Mimlsthy to rdesign and amplement 
a satisfactory information system and to develop the 
standards and “criteria for planning and evaltiation is 
quite independent of the question of who will be respon- 
sible for the actual delivery of service. The Manistry's 
responsibility for designing, implementing and beaks alyAa wate; 
such systems is unavoidable. An assessment of the 
effectiveness of the delivery system based on criteria 
developed in the manner proposed will be much more useful 
in making ultimate decisions on the allocation of res- 
ponsibility than the necessarily subjective impressions 


that are presently our sole basis for decision-making. 


What has been said about information, planning 
and evaluation criteria in the field of child welfare is 
equally valid for many of the services for which the 
Ministry is responsible. The establishment in 1972 of 
aespectrics Unit Charged swith responsibility for develop- 


ing and coordinating information systems shows that the 


Minvsetryers alive sto41 ts inesdsmin this area. We cannot 
overemphasize the urgency and importance of this 
requirement for many of the Ministry's programs. If 
Programs are to be rationalized, if requests for 
expansion or enrichment are to be justified, if services 
are to be effective in helping achieve the Ministry goal, 


there will have to be substantial progress made. 


In our view the beginning of this work should 
not be delayed pending the development and design of an 
overall, integrated, ideal system. We suspect that there 
is already a sufficient body of data, and other information 
that could be gathered with relative ease, to begin such 
analysis at once. Building greater degrees of sophis- 


tication upon the base should not poseva difficult problem. 


3; Complaints 


As is bound to happen in the discharge of any 
set of responsibilities, individual acts committed by 
Children's Aid Societies or people acting on their behalf 
sometimes give rise to complaint. Many different sorts 
of complaints can arise. A natural DAaEene yor sthe cchald 
himself may dislike the care a ward is being given in a 
foster home. The selection of foster homes, as well as 
the decisions regarding the placement of an indavaduad: 
child, may be questioned. Some applicants are unhappy 
about the decision resulting from an adoption home study, 
or even the decision about whether such a study will be 
done at all. The manner in which a Society discharges 
its responsibility for supervision of a home in which 
it believes a child is in need of PEOteCtion may not be 
satisfactory to the family. Complaints about these and 
other such matters are bound to arise and are probably 


unavoidable; often they result from a lack of information, 


What is required is a mechanism that will ensure that 
complaints about child welfare services are dealt Wlel 


fairly and speedily. 


At present there is no appropriate mechanism 
for this function. Complaints made to the staff of a 
Society are, of course, dealt with by them. This .Bs 
hardly satisfactory, since no matter how sincere and 
objective the staff may try to be, they cannot possibly 
bring to bear a disinterested, independent point of view. 
Moreover, complaints made to the boards of Societies are 
Wsllia blvyereterred back towthe stati. The Childyweltaxre 
Braneneotl theaMintstnryes thie -occasional —reciprent of 
Conplaintcmuaelt wismuhiceusualebLanch, practice voOmwrlce 
Cou thessocrerbtesmaskang fon am iImvestigation oOGsexpidana-= 
tion sesince Boanchestalfeasre not, available in ali=parts 
of the province to conduct an independent inquiry. 
Thus, except as provided in The Child Welfare Act, 
there are no appeals available to people who are dis- 
Saticticd withmene wayelnmwhtchwa Society discharges sits 
responsibilities, and no mechanisms available to ensure 


that complaints and possible abuses will be investigated. 


In our view, the lack of an effective review 
mechanism is a serious deficiency in the system. 
Mistakes are bound to be made despite the most sincere 
attempts of all concerned to avoid them. The potential 
impact of such mistakes on individuals and families 
is so great that explicit provision must be made for 
discovering, investigating and correcting them. Early 
attention should be given to devising a manner of 
accomplishing this in a manner that will be independent, 
authoritative, speedy, accessible and inexpensive. 
Different arrangements may be appropriate for different 
types of issues. For example, an appointed review board 
might be best for the resolution of questions about 
adoption home care studies, while direct action by 


Ministry staff could be the preferable way of looking 


into questions relating to foster homes. We urge that 
the Ministry give early attention to this matter and 
Institute gs soontac possible, the review mechanisms 


that are required. 


4, Adoption 


There seems to be general agreement with the 
proposition that in the absence of unusual circumstances 
the best environment for the healthy emotional and 
social development of a child is within the security of 
a family. If this is so, most children who are separated 
permanently from their natural families could benefit 
from being adopted into new homes. It follows, therefore, 
that any organization charged with the care and custody 
of children permanently separated from their natural 
parents should make unstinting efforts to find suitable 
adoption homes for those children af it 1s to act. in 


their best interests. 


In Ontario children who have been taken 
permanently from the custody of their parents are called 
Crown wards and are, in law, wards of the Minister of 
Community and Social Services. The actual care of Crown 
wards is delegated to the Children's Aid Societies, 

Thus it is the Societies who have effective operating 
responsibility for deciding whether adoption is the best 
plan for ia speci tic. chile and ~orvvanranging. thesadoptlon 
if such is decided. The Child Welfare Branch assists 
Societies in this function and maintains some of the 
relevant records. A recently introduced system now 
makes available a significant amount of information on 
the status and circumstances of each Crown ward and 


plans for the child's future. 


Various individuals and groups have suggested 
to us and to the Ministry in the past that a more 


aggressive adoption program is called for in light of 


the substantial number of Crown wards who are not adopted. 
Certainly the legal responsibility involved in Crown 
wardship gives the Ministry the mandate to concern 
itself directly with the level of care given to its 
wards and with the steps taken to provide for their 
future. In our view, a more aggressive adoption policy 
and program are ca lled=for as Long. as stnere. are Crown 
wards who are judged to be adoptable but are left in 
foster, Or institucional care. | That higher proportions 
of children coming into care are older and hence not 

so easily matched with prospective adopting parents or 
are in fact less desirable as adoptive prospects only 


increases the need for a more aggressive policy. 


Adoption of a Crown ward as a future plan 
preferable to continued living in foster or group homes 
or an institution is one of those infrequent though 
happy instances where the interests of social benefit 
and public parsimony coincide. As with every other 
aspect of child welfare that we have looked at, the 
costs of keeping a child in care vary greatly depending 
on location, the age of the child, and the required 
degree, if any, of institutionalization. Nonetheless, 
the costs of maintaining even the least demanding child 
in care run to thousands of dollars each year. Costs 
of maintaining children with special problems who are 
hence "difficult to adopt" can be quite high indeed 
because of the special attention they require. If we 
NecestoslindwruGther juSt1 Pication sfOr san active, adoption 
program beyond the interests of the children in question, 
the savings of public funds that it will generate provide 
ites 


If substantial improvement in the system's 
performance in regard to adoptions is to be made, it 
will be in regard to older and other hard-to-adopt 


children, This is a difficult but by no means impossible 


Challenge. Of the various possible approaches to this 
matter, we are particularly impressed with that taken 
by Spaulding for Chi lidren,a voluntary adoption. agency 
in Michigan. The staff at Spaulding are convinced that 
it is possible to find a suitable adoption home for 
almost any child, and they have developed a variety of 
techniques and a inetwork Gf contacts eto this tend. In 
our current system older children and those with a 
disability are less likely to be adopted for several 
reasons, including the reluctance of social workers to 
risk raising the child's expectations and the realistic 
realization that they just cannot afford the time that 
is required to find, prepare and service appropriate 
adoptive parents. The Spaulding staff have not shown 
that such adoptions are easy, but they have shown that 
they are both possible and satisfactory. Since the 
costs of an adoption through the Spaulding technique 
are "roughil yasimalarn tlomthet cof maintaining sasechildetor 
a year in a foster home, there are clearly financial 


advantages to experimenting with this approach. 


We suggest that a group of workers be trained 
in techniques such as those used by the Spaulding group, 
and be given responsibility for attempting to find 
permanent homes for children whose chance of adoption 
under the current system is small. This group would 
act as a stimulant and a resource to Societies in 
particular cases. We do not expect that the group will 
be responsible for a large number of adoptions in 
relation tosehe ongoing eprograms for pthewSocieties., (They 
should, however, raise the chances of permanent placement 
for many children who otherwise have no such prospect, 
and actitasea catalyst for the Societies’ inschanging 
current pessimistic attitudes towards hard-to-adopt 


children. 


in sour, Report lom Minitetry Onganization Structure, 


we suggest the establishment of an Office on Adoptions. 


The Office will be responsible for coordinating matters 
pertaining to provincial, interprovincial and inter- 
national adoptions. As a specialized support service 

to fieda state atewillene, aemecnanism through which 

the Ministry will discharge its responsibility for Crown 
Wards, sinc..udang monitoping the planning ator the efucure 
of each child that Societies are required to perform 
under the Chidd WeliarerActa In vaddition to®arccontinuing 
review of efforts made to place adoptable Crown wards, 
the Office should also ensure that a periodic and 
realistic review is made of the status of those who have 
been classed asaUnsuteable for adoption. | Bualding son 
established practice, the Office on Adoptions will 
provide Societies with current data on all Crown wards 
in thesprovince «who dre: awalteingsadoption.. This) infor— 
mation may also be supplied to other provinces and 
territories. Although the emphasis of adoption programs 
should remain primarily as a service to the children, 
the function is also secondarily a service to prospective 
parents. Hence it would be quite appropriate for the 
Office to disseminate information on people who want 


to adopt children as well as information about children. 


Public relations and general information 
DEOGLamsuwial Wacont nuemtonpLlay sanchucial rolesinrsensitiz— 
ing people to the need of children for a family and a 
permanent home. Newspaper and television advertising 
should continue to have a positive effect in finding 
families for children, but other approaches must be tested 
as well. It would be advantageous, for example, if a 
more widespread and complete understanding of adoption 
policies and practice were held in the legal and medical 
professions. Specific programs could be developed to 
that end. In our view, much could be done to heighten 
public awareness of adoption programs and needs. It is 
the responsibility of the Office on Adoptions to see 


that the Ministry plays a leadership role in this regard. 


A small but important component of the Office 
on Adoptions will be a Review Unit, a clerical group 
responsible, among other things, for reviewing all 
documents pertaining to adoptions to ensure that they 
are ipsatistactoryleqaleorderw hihevunit salso coud 
provide a central monitoring role on the procedural 
work done on adoptions across the province and could 
act aswa technical -resource#to Minwstry tiveld, stall in 


this sanea. 


We are not convinced that the Ministry has 
fully discharged its responsibilities to Crown wards by 
delegating their care and maintenance to Children's Aid 
Societies. We have learned, for example, that in some 
areas the children are apt to be placed in a series of 
homes during their wardship, with all the resulting 
upheaval and emotional stress that such moves entail. 
The performance of Societies in this and other regards 
should be monitored carefully and steps taken to correct 
unsatisfactory performance. The Review Unit in the 
Office on Adoptions is an appropriate place for the 
collection and compilation of the necessary data for 
ther fultimlling#orethstaspect obs thesMinistry Ss 


responsibility. 


The small group of workers suggested to con- 
centrate on arranging placements for hard-to-adopt 
children wil lswork outeoteiteldsoLrices, butamust have 
very close contact with the Office on Adoptions. To 
be successful their efforts will require the full 
technical and moral support of the Office. Although 
it is conceivable that they could report directly to 
thevORLiceson AGoprrone, (particitlarly im Acie ear yaphase 
of their existence, we think the members of the group 
should become attached to the field offices, like other 
adivect service stati, (Thisewrll give them a better 
opportunity to utilize the resources of the area in which 
they operate and a better base from which to work in 


dealing with tne Children's Aid’ Societies in the area. 


We should emphasize that the special adoption workers 
should devote their entire energies to the placement 

of older and handicapped children and to the training 

of others in the special techniques that this work 
requires. The field offices will have other staff 
specialists in alternate care who will be responsible 
for guiding and assisting the Societies in their regular 


adoption, foster and institutional care programs. 


Over time, and with the development Gtecudcable 
information systems, we expect that most TEenot. dulce 
all the operating, monitoring and support functronseot 
the Office on Adoptions could be decentralized to the 
field ortieces ofthe Ministry. 


Before leaving the subject of adoptions, we 
would like to underline one point. The aggressive 
adoption policy that we suggest must be aggressive 
only in its service to children who need new parents. 

The first emphasis of the Ministry and the entire family 
and child service system should be the support of 

natural families and the protection of neglected Chavtdren:. 
Only when it is clearly in the interests of thevechild 
should adoption be pursued, but then it should be pursued 
with vigour. 


5. Society Boards of Directors 


Another area to which attention must be given 
is the membership and composition of the boards of 
directors of Societies. In our view the arguments 
concerning responsibility in the political sense are 
valid. The Association of Ontario Children's Aid 
Societies TreportcdaineltsS Joumnalson the results ofsits 
TO7ecurveysOtesoctelil cs stnat wil tei cs possiblesto 
conclude that perhaps one-quarter of the Societies do 


not have a membership." This means that a virtually 


self-perpetuating clique of members of the board of 
directors operates an organization with considerable 
statutory power, financed by tax review. Even the 
Societies that do have memberships have failed to 
interest a sufficiently large number of people to be 
able to claim that they are in any valid sense democratic, 
or that they represent a significant proportion of the 
communities they serve. Only three of the fifty 
Societies had memberships numbering over 382 in addition 
to their boards. If the Societies are sincere 

in their contentions, and we believe they are, they 
should be able to do whatever is necessary to improve 
upon this paucity of public anvelvement. Vihe Ministry 
should put them on warning to show substantial, early 


improvement. 


There is substance in the submission of the 
municipalities that they have insufficient representation 
on the boards and hence insufficient control of the 
services and expenditures. Currently the municipalities 
served by a Society may appoint a total of four of their 
councillors to the executive committee of the board of 
the Society. Since the executive committee is comprised 
of nine members, the municipal representatives are in 
ans takutosy minerity. soln, addition, staemunicupalsrep— 
resentatives must be elected councillors and hence are 
subject to the considerable and apparently growing 
demands on their time that their offices generate. As 
a result many councillors appointed to Society executive 
committees are unable to attend meetings as regularly 
as is desirable. In our view these constraints on 
municipal representation are too severe. The municipal 
interest can be represented by any in whom the council 
has confidence, whether they are, councillors or not. 

We think that the municipalities served by a Society 
should be able to appoint at least half the members of 
the board of the Society without restriction as to 


qualification. 


If this suggestion is adopted, it is hoped 
that the municipalities will avail themselves of the 
opportunities it presents for coordinating policies and 
services. It must not be allowed to be used as a 
means of "holding the line on costs" or rewarding 
defeated politicians at the expense of programs LO’ 
neglected or threatened children. While this risk 
exists, it should be taken in the expectation that the 


possible advantages make it well worthwhile. 


Finally, we would like to emphasize that 
boards of Societies should be more representative than 
they usually are of the population that they serve. The 
organizational and managerial skills brought to boards 
by community leaders are important indeed and should 
continue to be sought. Nonetheless, it should be clearly 
recognized that a very substantial majority of the 
clientele of Societies are low income families, who are 
badly underrepresented on most boards. Additionally, 
the perspective and insights that could be brought to 
board deliberations by people who have been clients 
could be invaluable. We urge that these considerations 
be reflected in the nominations made to boards by the 
Municipalities -and@by =the Societiestinethe selection 
of the other members. Such representation should be 
supplemented, wherever possible, by involving a wide 
cross-section of people in advisory, special project 


and working groups in the Society. 


Relationships of Ministry and Children’s Aid Societies 


At the time of writing, it is impossible to 
say in specific detail how the new organization structure 
OLmEneceMIniSsery «wil bawork. = Loss sObVviolsiy thesintent 
to decentralize as much authority as possible to the 


district offices and to emphasize the advisory and 


coordinating, as distinct from the decision-making, role 
OfecheyareasOlrTicesrom.t osalniikely chat toe sane 
resources and authority will be found in all district 
offices, making it impossible to describe a single set 
of relationships=that will bervalid tor the whole 
system. The relationships described below are those 

we visualize for an area where insufficient resources 
are avallable to permatethe staffing of district offices 
with the appropriate expert resources and where 
considerable decision-making authority still rests in 
the hands of the area executive director. Different 
sets of relationships may well be in effect in some 


pasts of the province: 


The revised organization structure proposed 
for the Ministry will have important implications for 
the Chi ldvenvs Aida oSocietes. senor purposes Of this 
example, we assume that the area executive director 
rather “than the district director sssvested witn most 
OETthe operating Lauthority chatectrrently ies wien 
the Chitid Welfare Branch. sInsthat case, the ssocieties 
will report to and be responsible to the area office. 
The sanea executive idiGectoec, Supported. by aesmallestat. 
of appropriate specialists, will be responsible for 
ensuring that the Societies in that area are abiding 
by Ministry policy and directives. Society budgets 
will be forwarded to the area office for approval. 
Similarly, statistical reports and financial statements 


will be forwarded by the Societies to that office. 


Though there may be differences from one part 
of the sprovince tovanother , win that some district 
offices may have significantly larger and more specialized 
staff than others, we anticipate that most of the con- 
sulting specialists will be located in the area office. 
Thus: therChaldren’s Ald Socreties' wrll Look to the area 
office for guidance and advice in all aspects of their 


operations. We do not anticipate that any one person 


will have that breadth of expertise required to advise 
the Societies on the full range of their activity. 
Rather, we expect that several specialists in such fields 
as finance and management, prevention and alternate care 
will each deal with a Society in the area Geis. OG ner 
speciality. Since these jndividuals will be responsible 
for dealing with a number of organizations within the 
region and not just Societies, it is expected that they 
wWLlL be_able to assist in tie coordination of services 
in the area and help assure that gaps are filled and 
unnecessary duplication of services and facilities 
avoided. Simultaneously, they will be responsible for 
giving to the Societies and the other groups with whom 
they work the kind of imaginative and expert leadership 
that the Ministry has been unable to provide under the 


CULTreNnLeSCLUCtTULC. 


One clear responsibility that each Children's 
Aid Society will have under the proposed structure is 
to participate in the social planning process of the 
area. We anticipate that this activity will take place 
at both the district and the area levels, but with 
different thrusts. We expect that the area planning 
activity will focus mainly on matters of resource 
allocation on the broad scale and on questions GE DOLICy, 
in regard to coordination and integration of services. 
At the district level we would expect the planning to 
be strongly directed towards specific activities at 
the working level, to the concrete means of implementing 
what has been determined in principle at the area level. 
This is not to suggest that issues will not be identified 
REEL ebdicEerictmlevrelmorethatadistrictmorrice state and 
their counterparts in other agencies such as municipal 
social service offices, Children's Aid Societies and 
private organizations should not be able to be involved 
in the broader planning issues and process. Without the 
active contributions of workers at the front line of 
the delivery system, area planning is apt to become 


remote and irrelevant. It will be a major responsibility 


of the area executive director to ensure that appropriate 
mechanisms are developed to allow effective planning 


within the area of his or her ESSDONS LOL oye. 


Undoubtedly the future will hold a variety 
of challenges for the children and family servicing 
agencies of Ontario. The implementation of broader 
services aiming at prevention of family breakdown and 
Support to families to keep children at home will tax 
the professional and managerial skills of the agencies. 
Much remains to be achieved in the improvement of 
coordination with the court and correctional systems. 
Much closer relationships can and should be developed, 
evenetoO the extent Of Formaleauthority to provide service, 
with the municipal and provincial income maintenance 
systems. The implementation of the policy of maintain- 
ing retarded persons in the community rather than in 
institutions will require the definition and playing 
of new roles by Childrens) Aid Societies: and =othere, 
Meeting such challenges will require thought, effort 
and commitment. With appropriate leadership and guidance 
from the Ministry, the? Secieties™ should soon be able 
to establish themselves in a position from which an 
appropriate assessment can be made of their future 


role in Ontario's social service system. 


The change in orientation of these services 
will vrequire=argreat dealeol work, on the part of people 
both within and outside the Ministry. For the Ministry 
it) presents ansopportunity to provide the kind of leader— 
ship and support that is necessary for the shaping and 
operating of a system that is capable of attaining the 
Ministry goal. For the municipalities and many other 
social service agencies, it proyides an opportunity to 
influence the direction of the system and coordinate 
their efforts with each other. For the Children's Aid 


Societies, it gives a chance, perhaps a last chance, 


to demonstrate that non-governmental organizations can 
play an important role in an effective manner The cue 


social service system of Ontario. 


ALTERNATE CARE 


There exists within the health, correctional, 
educational and social service system of the province 
a wide range of facilities in which people may be housed 
and cared for when they require such a service outside 
their own homes. We would like to discuss briefly a 
few of the issues in this wide, important and complex 
field. 


There seems to be widespread acceptance of 
the principle that it is preferable to provide services 
and support to people that allow them to remain in 
their own homes than to house them in institutions. A 
variety of programs is already available to help keep 
people in their homes. Homemakers, visiting nurses and 
meals-on-wheels are examples. Established volunteer 
programs and many of the projects funded through Local 
Initiatives Programs and Opportunities for Youth have 
demonstrated a need for such other services as home 
repair, appliance repair, chauffeur and shopping services, 
and’ prov.ision “of; or provision Of “access? to, recreational 
activities. Many of these programs compare favourably 
in terms of cost-effectiveness with the alternative of 
care in an institution. These and other services, such 
as foster care for the elderly, are not, however, 


universally available throughout Ontario. 


To date, one of the great impediments to 
increasing the availability of these in-home care services 
has been the organizational and financial arrangements 
for he iy’ proviston. | Mund Cipalitics,. whicha nave: ces— 
ponsibility for providing day care, homemakers and 
visiting nurses under the social service system, have 


frequently been reluctant to develop and share in the 


cost of these services. The result is frequently great 
personal hardship and/or high-cost institutionalization. 
As long as responsibility for these services remains 
discretionary in the hands of the local social service 
administrators, and as long as concerns of short-run 
cost outweigh commitment to service in the minds of 
many local councils, the system will not be able to 


developyto 1esesu bl apotential. 


Measuring the absolute amount of the need for 
services of this nature may always be inexact. The 
availability of such services will frequently in itself 
generate more demand for them. This is not necessarily 
bad in our view, as long as reasonable criteria of 
need are developed and as long as those in a position 
to pay for the services are required to do so. We 
anticipate that a combination of the program specialists 
and the decentralized delivery planning mechanism should 
be able to develop reasonable and useful standards for 
levels of service required and to adapt these to varying 


local circumstances. 


inv ordersthat jpecople in “need actually benefit, 
it will be necessary to ensure that the minimum standards 
Of pseavlcewane delivered, To: thus end, legislative 
provision probably will have to be made to make such 
services mandatory. The level of such Mandatory services 
may have to be described in such a manner as will permit 
levels to vary according to circumstances in different 


areas. 


It is well known that there are greatly 
differing provisions for financing alternative care 
PaCiltt tec LO mepothecapisal sand Operating =purposes. 
While some institutions, such as Ontario Hospitals, are 
completely financed from government revenues, the degree 
of provincial financial support for many others ranges 
widely indeed. The Ministry of Community and Social 


Services finances a range of residential faciiattres 


under five separate statutes, as well as such non- 
residential facilities as sheltered workshops, day care 
centres, elderly persons centres and community 

recreation centres. With the exception of the mental 
retardation program, which is presently being transferred 
to the Ministry from the Ministry of Health, Community 
and Social Services has not operated any facilities 
directly except on an emergency basis. Operating and 
capital funds have been made available to municipalities 
and cervainecharitable organizatrone sthac operate ethe 


acCtiaweineselewrronceoretactlncuec: 


The table in Appendix B®to this report 
describes the formulae used for cost sharing and points 
up the great differences in approach that have been 
used. As mentioned, other Ministries also operate or 
finance facilities, using formulae that are not neces- 
sarily related to those used by Community and Social 
services. \In#some “instances the regulations for 
institutions financed by one statute or Ministry are 
sO indistinguishable from those applied to others that 
individual institutions, without contemplating a change 
in clientele or program, have applied for certification 
and financing under a different statute when the 
financial arrangements have been changed in one Act but 
not another. Changes in programs, such as the 
introduction of extended care for persons requiring 
a minimum of nursing care, have brought about even 


further complications in regard to, financing. 


DE cis) no teOumeantent-to-dweil Mvonethesvariety , 
difficulties and anomalies that the current system 
displays. The need for a review and rationalization of 
the current arrangements is well known and accepted. 
What we would like to stress is the need for such a 
review to take into account other types of services, 


their costs, and methods of financing and provision, 


The services to be so considered should include those 
provided to people in their own homes as well as those 
provided to non-residents within an institution. This 
is important both in the review of financing provisions 
and in) the ongoing=process of plannangesor the devyeltop— 
mentor withdrawal ob tact bities.—) servaces in the home 
and foster care are direct alternatives to entering an 
old age home for many elderly people who can no longer 
cope without assistance. It is important that the 
financial arrangements and the planning of services and 
factlities take tulleaccountEotssuchiealternatives es hVery 
effort should be made to avoid incentives that emphasize 
higher-cost programs, not only because of the costs, S1Ohe 
also because the more expensive alternatives frequently 
involve a greater degree of dependence for the person 


served. 


Duplication, overlap and competition of 
services and facilities are not necessarily faults if 
choice and Variety resule at no Great increase in 
expense. There are instances, however, where greater 
coordination of programs would be desirable. An obvious 
example is the planning for development of old age 
homes and nursing homes. We applaud the steps that are 
already under way to coordinate planning in this area. 
It is our expectation that the revised organization 
structuresor «the Ministry will. allow t to sbe-a more 


effective partner in such efforts. 


Another of the several areas to which attention 
will have to be directed is the field of foster care. 
At present it is possible to have a Children's Aid 
Society, a Board of Education, the Ministry of Correctional 
Services, the Ministry of Health, a municipality, a home 
for the aged, and the federal Department of Indian and 
Northern Affairs all competing for foster homes in the 


same community and all offering different financial terms. 


Some consistency of policy and coordination of effort 
would surely be beneficial in such circumstances. Here 
again, both the program staff at Queen's Park and the 
field staff of the Ministry have an important role to 
Dilay. 


When contemplating changes in respect of the 
financing arrangements for institutions, regard must be 
had for the income assistance available to the resident. 
In cases where the resident has an income, the legislation 
under which subsidy is paid to the institution permits 
it to include a comfort allowance paid to the residents. 
Sometimes, however, a ceiling is placed on the sub- 
Sidizable per diem, so that effectively the institution 
finds it dibficult or ampossible to-provide such an 
allowance. In the case of hostels under The General 
Welfare Assistance Act, there is no authority for the 
provision of comfort allowances. A recipient of General 
Welfare who becomes a resident of a hospital or an 
institution under The Charitable Institutions Act is 
no longer eligible for such assistancel ‘Yet @ recipient 
of Family Benefits usually continuesseto beveligible for 
a comfort allowance, and sometimes for a maintenance 
allowance as well. The anomalies and inequities of 
these varying provisions, as’ well as the efrtect on 
institutional financing, warrant serious consideration 
in a review of both institutional and income security 


programs. 


Wide though the current spectrum of alternative 
care facrizties isy-a1t does not provide for certain 
needs. Perhaps the most noticeable gap is in respect 
to suitable facilities for the physically handicapped. 
Under the current legislation it is difficult, and for 
some groups impossible, to acquire and operate a residen- 
tial facility for disabled youth and adults who require 


regular assistance with certain aspects of daily living 


but are otherwise able to participate in a regular 
social and intellectual life. While the degrees of 
handicap vary from slight to nearly complete, we are 
told that many persons with intermediate degrees of 
disability are doomed to live, often from an early age, 
in institutions designed for entirely different types 
of residents (such as the senile) and lacking any of 
the programs, contacts, stimulation or challenges that 
are necessary for personal development. Some handicapped 
persons could sedthem indi Vida lly s.omeiny conjgunctron 
with others, live outside institutions if they were 
provided with only a modicum of assistance in housing 
designed for their needs. It is to be hoped that 
effective liaison and means of cooperation can be 
established with the new Ministry of Housing and with 
the Ontario Housing Corporation, so that their surveys, 
planning and programs can take into account a wider 
range of housing needs than has been possible in the 
past. Where municipalities have a responsibility in 
housing, suitable liaison will have to be established 


with local authorities. 


In addition to inadequacies in services for 
the physically handicapped, there are other gaps in the 
programs provided. Just as importantly, there are gaps 
in the availability of facilities and programs across 
the province. Because so many of the programs for 
residential care require initiative by a municipality 
or a local charitable organization, there are parts of 
Ontario shat are relatively much better off than others 
Ons LaciwitiesoOimaypartbicularm type. Insattacking this 
problemeaice will le besmpacticularly ampoctant tor the tiecld 
staff of the Ministry to play a planning and develop- 
mental role. In the planning role, it will be necessary 
to involve personnel from other Ministries and systems 
in order that all relevant inventories of needs and 
facilities can be made. Once mutual decisions have 


been made concerning ways to meet existing needs, 


community development techniques will often have to be 


used to get the job done, 
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THE PRIVATE SECTOR 


The previous sections of this report dwell 
primarily on the changes that can be brought about within 
the public sector to facilitate the attainment of the 
Ministry goal. Reaching this goal is, however, dependent 
upon much more than governmental legislation and public 
service delivery systems - it requires the constructive 
efforts of a great number of people in the private 
sector. In this section we consider the role of non- 
governmental organizations and the relationships that 


the Ministry should develop with them. 


Social Service Organizations in the Private Sector 
a ee re eee ee COE OC Ok 


There*are* literally thousands of pravatce 
organizations operating within the community and social 
service system in Ontario, and they vary widely in terms 
of their°size, impact, “financing, participation and 
organization. Some agencies provide services under 
close government regulation and supervision and rely 
On* government *forvall-or- nearly all ther financial 
Support. Obvious examples of such organizations operat- 
ing under the aegis of the Ministry are charitable homes 
for the aged, Children's Aid Societies and children's 
institutions. Many of these agencies are private 
corporations operating on a fee-for-service basis set 
down by government regulations. Some private agencies 
operate a range of programs of which only some qualify 
for government assistance. Examples of this type 
include settlement houses that are funded for recreation 
or leadership programs, and YM - YWCAs that are publicly 
supported for their programs of assistance to new 
Canadians. Finally there is a very large number of 


organizations that receive little or no public funding. 


Service clubs, Big Brothers and the Scott Mission are 


among this class. 


Most private agencies are concerned entirely 
or primarily with the provision of service. The types 
of service offered cover the entire spectrum of community 
and social services. Other organizations are concerned 
mainly with bringing attention to social problems or 
needs with a view to stimulating others to take 
appropriate action. | in this category fall SuchwOrdaniza— 
tions as the Ontario Anti-Poverty League and most Social 
Planning Councils. Some agencies, such as church-based 
organizations and Operation Family Rights (an active 
Toronto self-help and welfare advocate group), combine 


Ee mEWwOmEuUnGt LOS 


Common to all these private organizations is 
some degree of volunteer participation. Usually the 
groups have a volunteer board of directors, comprised 
of people from the community who devote their time to 
overseeing the management, determining the policy, and 
promoting the objectives of the organization. Frequently 
a large.responsibility of these directors is the raising 
of the necessary finances. It is to these people that 
Ontario owes the vitality of the private social service 
sector and the mix of public and private initiatives 
that characterize our system. Often, through advocacy 
for particular agencies or the issues they espouse, 
they have provided the major thrust of the pressure 
that has developed for greater public involvement and 


responsibilatyein this field: 


Private organizations also have utilized vary- 
ing numbers of volunteers in the actual provision of 
services. These are the people who devote their time 
and energies to helping others in direct and immediate, 
though diverse, ways - through counselling, chauffeuring 
CGachinGemav Ls lend sandssrcaching ame ln Lough mach sakindlof 


voluntary participation comes the release of much of the 


creative and compassionate energy of Ontario's people 
in a manner that improves the quality of life for both 
the recipients of the services and the volunteers 
themselves. Self-help groups, of course, manage to 
combine the roles of provider and beneficiary ina 


darect»andshighly successful manners 


Another, IMpOreanteand.distinety sthough! not 
always separable, role that volunteers Piayeiseanegiving 
financial support to private agencies. Nearly all these 
organizations depend on some degree of private (as 
opposed to public - that is, government) support, even 
if only Storteertaint capital) andut£riditmoperacing 
purposes; the vast majority of them depend heavily and 


often entirely on private contributions. 


Emerging Trends 


Historically, social services, were initiated 
in the private sector by churches and charity organiza- 
tions. Traditionally, non-government social service 
agencies operated with funds received primarily from 
three sources: endowments, annual gifts from andividuais 
and corporations, and fees charged for programs. 
Inevitably, as the demand for services grew, the cost 
of providing them increased, and the traditional 
financial resources became inadequate to support all 
the services that recipients had come to expect from 
these organizations. Also, over time many social service 
and welfare functions were assumed by government and 


provided through a parallel delivery system. 


Confronted with rising costs and rising 
expectations, the private service organizations turned 
to government for either financial support or relief 
of the responsibility for program delivery. The 


voluntary associations succeeded in persuading legislators 


that the services that they had been providing were 

in fact in the public interest and should be public 
responsibilities, and the public sector subsequently 
was extended. Government reacted to these rising 
expectations of people for a wider range of: services 

by providing either universally available programs or 
programs with restrictions on Slag@rbylircy, (suchwasad 
requirement to pass a needs test). The result has been 
a great increase in government staff and programs at a 
rate of growth far in excess of the non-government 
social service sector. Another result of this trend is 
that it has become difficult for some people to make a 
clear distinction between the publicly and privately 


operated systems. 


The difficulties of non-government agencies 
have been identified by many as primarily financial. 
We suggest, however, that this analysis is an over- 
simplification, focusing on only one aspect of a range 
of problems. Essentially, both the government and 
private sectors are in the same situation. Both have 
difficulty attracting the level of financial support 
they they desire; and, perhaps even more importantly, 
both lack a clearly defined role and clear objectives. 
The difference between the public and the private 
Sector asuthe availabulity cf tools and approaches =1or 
Seckingesolutions touwenelm ditticulties. = roreexample, 
government has the assurance of at least a basic 
al tocatvon sol, annual, taxsdoOllars, «whichathesprivace 
social service agency obviously does not have. Moreover, 
DPrulvyaLesOLrganEzatt Ons OEcCenmnind tedifi1culL es tosdrLop 
uneconomic services or programs because the terms of 
reference of the United Funds or of endowments may be 
so specific and limiting that shifts in program 


direction will result in a loss of revenue. 


Many traditional organizations have had their 


base in the community undermined as a result of increased 


geographic and social mobility. This has made it 

di peacult ctor them to. recente volunteers, to reach 
Participants for activities,. cto. .gain financial support, 
and most importantly to present a clear sense of purpose 
to the community. In addition, most non-government 
organizations are not large enough to utilize the cost- 
reducing mechanisms used by large industrial corporations. 
For example, few organizations are sufficiently large 
that bulk buying or computerization of functions will 
result. an any ~weducwion (of costs.9 indeed, “auch 
sophistications often are quite unfeasible. As a 

result of pressure for increased services, both the 
private and the public sectors have attempted to expand 


theireactivities. 


With the rise in expectations and the blurring 
of the distinctions between services offered by the 
public and private sectors, we find a situation where 
a large proportion of private agencies now receive some 
type of public support through recurring government 
GEanes , spurchase.of senvice, ssupport Lorn speci ric 
innovative or demonstration projects, or non-recurring 
grants. One phenomenon of the times is the emergence 
of a large number of short-term, ad hoc organizations 
created to fill gaps in services, to meet fairly specific 
needs, and to supplement programs offered by government 
and the private sector. The creation of these projects 
and programs has involved numerous minority and low 
income groups in social welfare programs, with the 
result that they have become politically sensitive to 
theirestiuseloneandwalleitssamplicacionca. Lhe political 
awareness has in time added to the pressures on both 
the public and the private sectors for additional or 
enriched pregranss sit Nhasvaleo mesulted in. thesrelt 
need for improved communication in all aspects of the 


Syscen., 


Usually the expectations of government for 
the private sector are based on the assumption that the 
private sector will complement and support government 
programs and DOELCLTES, contribute its comments on 
policy, and provide an outlet for the leisure time of 
the citizens that will add to the services the government 
Tom pLOV Laan. Historically, government also has assumed 
that the private sector will innovate and develop new 


programs. 


The private sector has a number of expectations 
of government that arise out of its perceptions and 
involvement. Here a paradox exists Doe tiatecttrzens 
simultaneously want both more and less government 
involvement and control in their lives. The private 
social service sector assumes that government will listen 
to it, that government will leave it free to undertake 
the activities that it wants and is committed to, that 
government will provide dollar Support, and Chat 
government will change its programs in response to 
pLivare seccor perceptions of the needs of the community. 
In addition, there is an expectation thaterinovarcrons 
will be supported financially and that the successful 
projects will become part of government's range Os 


program options. 


As can be seen, the situation is fried. wich 
many incompatible assumptions. It Poe thicmoreoorenr or 
defining the relationship between the Ministry and the 
private sector that needs to be attacked. = Points such 
as choice, variety, appropriateness of delivery methods 
to local needs, coordination, integration, the Ministry's 
need for involvement in local social planning, and the 
DrInciple chat the Ministery should be involved in 
service delivery only when there is no other organization 
which can appropriately or capably do so, all suggest 


the need for a review of the relationships between the 


Ministry and private community and social service 


organizations. 


If in the past both the public and private 
sectors have concentrated on keeping up with the times 
by program innovation and adaptation, the time has now 
come to redirect some of their energies to developing 
a sound philosophic and managerial base for future growth. 
If services are to play a role in influencing the rate 
and direction of change in society and to contribute 
effectively to the improvement of the quality of life 
of ouretcitizens;. then =more attentionswill, haventoobe 
paid to developing the management skills and style 
necessary to enable our anstitutions to adapt to changing 
contemporary conditions. The definition of respective 
roles is essential if maximum use is to be made of the 
existing skills. Only through cooperative and effective 
planning, involving both the public and the private 


Sectors; (cang@chisekindeortrroundatvion! bewtaid. 


Social Planning 


Voluntary {Social UP banning ‘Councils; usually 
with a limited number of professional staff, have long 
had an interest in the delivery and planning of services 
at the local level. The range of activity of the 
Councils in*Ontario-1s wide; including making recom=— 
mendations for the allocation of dollars raised in 
the private sector, coordinating services, local 
priority setting, reviewing existing services, and 


advising local governments of gaps in services. 


Much valuable work has been done by the 
Social Planning Councils in the voluntary sector in the 
form of information gathering about existing problems 


and recommendations for action that can be taken by 


Cooperative cCEfort.. siti seapparent;,, however, chats Ene 
kind of social planning that is necessary at the local 
and area levels cannot be accomplished by existing Social 
Planning Councils, even if they are given substantially 
increased financial support) iwo1oL the) problems under— 
lying their current activities are lack of agreement 

as to their formal linkage to other systems and a 


definttionsor purpose —foreseclalmplanning. 


At the local level a degree of planning and 
allocation of money for social resources take place 
through the United Funds. The Funds have found it 
necessarvyuto seuleligibl Mutyes tandardsm non themal location 
Of LUNdS vasa Kesult rosa qrowing gapebetween agency 
requests and actual dollars raised. A transition has 
gradually taken place from a campaign to raise necessary 
funds sto an agency with Dts ownvcriterialfor prionizing 
community needs and allocating funds. In the development 
of priorities, the United Funds, sometimes in conjunction 
WithethervoluntanyeecOc la le> Lanning COUnCT som iavcmtlled 
to recognize the level of program and service offered 
by all levels of government. The problem is that the 
Funds must try to define areas of priority and service 
form voluntary dollars without being, able sto comment or 
act on areas of primary and universal need; in fact, 
programs of United Fund agencies dealing with needs of 
a basic and universal nature are probably beyond the 
financial resources of the voluntary sector. Organiza- 
tional change is nearly always difficult and slow, 
given the tendencies of organizations towards self- 
preservation, reinforced by the autonomous nature of 
the private sector agencies who are participants in the 
United Fund campaigns. This characteristic makes it 
even more difficult for the Funds to influence sub- 
stantially the pattern and nature of the services they 


minancer 


Poe nr Or esOClat pilahhing thal to CUrrentLy 
possible within the private sector is limited to 
COOPErative GCErOrt that, wil! not threaten the existence 
of the voluntary agencies. When United Funds or Social 
Planning Councils have moved outside this boundary - 
principally through operating a direct service program 
Or assuming administrative control - the result has 
Often been further confusion asato the baste objectives 


OR SOClal puanhitic. 


Voluntary Social Planning Councils have neither 
the mandate nor the power to attack the causes of 
problems “ehat we Lind in our complex society. The 
new Ministry structure, however, has the potential to 
develop a system that can deal with these issues in a 
more comprehensive manner than has heretofore been 
possible. With regionalization and decentralization 
of government services in this and other Ministries, 
we now have an opportunity to devise a comprehensive 
planning structure that can influence the entire pattern 


of social service delivery. 


Planning, at. both Che vanea “and the district 
levels can become an important adjunct of the government's 
central policy «coordinating structure.) Coordination. oF 
the programs of the several Ministries in the field is 
important fon tEhe maximization, Of program impact, 
Similarly, the planning mechanism must attempt to 
harmonize the efforts of other levels of government. 

In these dealings with other Ministries and with federal 
government agencies, Community and Social Services 
officials should concentrate on developing a sense of 


partnership in a joint endeavour. 


This sense of partnership is equally important 
in chepMinistay Sppleanning Tmelatlonshitpowith. 1ocal 
governments and private agencies. In these instances, 


however, there is a significant difference in the 


relationship, since the Ministry is in a position to 
deLeCctsdirect lyethem:inancial andsother esippore that 

it will provide for the attainment of agreed objectives. 
This financial and consultative power, a direct result 
OpPdecent coluzatlonsoh alchority. to, Licldsottrces, 
should be used more as a magnet than as a club. 
Biftective planning; including role definition and 
program and financial decisions, requires the willing 
and sOpenspabelelpatlon, Of val iwho ware sn eaaposttionmto 
CCOuCE bu teye bem tathrougheknowledge,sideas or control 
Of Sr Gsources. Joliet sbecomes, clear that effective 
decisions are in fact being made through the planning 
process, participation in that process will become 
increasingly attractive. If the process can be seen 
Go,etiect wasdebinittonsoL roles and tomint |! uence the 
allocation of resources, it will demonstrate that the 
Ministry is serious about working towards the attainment 
of its goal and objectives and is actively encouraging 


the private sector to contribute to this effort. 


Careful attention will have to be paid to the 
actual structure of the mechanisms developed for social 
planning. The structure should certainly allow for 
participation by those who have responsibilities for 
providing or financing services. Means also will have 
to be devised for ensuring the participation of rep- 
resentatives of the people served by the system as well 
as of those citizens representing specific viewpoints, 
advocating specific causes, or possessed of relevant 
information or expertise. In this connection, we are 
sceptical that a system of advisory groups that have no 
clear responsibility, explicit mandate or direct 
relationship with the organizations comprising the 
delivery system will be able to contribute Sion iicant ly 


Costhewplanningsprocess. 


Preventive Services 
ae ee ee ee Ve 


As has already been demonstrated in breactice, 
private service organizations can be particularly 
Srrecti ve in developing and operating programs focusing 
on prevention and early intervention. There are many 
existing examples: programs of self-help where 
individuals in like circumstances get together to 
assist each other in dealing with their mutual problems; 
recreation and leisure activities that utilize 
volunteer leadership to conduct sports leagues and 
fitness classes; informal education programs dealing 
with leisure or retirement activities, and programs 
that enrich people's lives through such cultural activities 
as crafts, art and theatre; and programs that are aimed 
at early intervention for specific populations, to 
prevent or to offset possibly harmful circumstances. 

An example of the latter is the "after four" program 
developed for latchkey children. This program is an 
attempt to provide a supportive environment where 
children can engage in creative aCtivicTecmenat.wiek | 
provide them with additional enrichment beyond what 
they are likely to receive in extracurricular school 
Programs. It also offers a valuable service to parents 
who would otherwise have to leave their children 
unsupervised in the community after hequlatuscioo. 
hours. The private sector social service Organization, 
with its potentially close connections with neighbour- 
hoods, can tailor all these programs to the specific 


needs and realities of the local community. 


Much has been written about preventive programs 
and early intervention. One point on which there is 
common agreement is that the job cannot be handled 
solely by government or by full-time professional workers. 
In either case, the dollar costs would be prohibitive. 


In addition, it is often suggested that volunteer workers 


with private agencies are better able to provide insights 
into the needs of the individual because they are 
familiar with his situation and aware of the community 


COontex cei neawhitchehe Must sbunction. 


The opportunity that the Ministry now has to 
pritegrateutiesdelavery sole provincial sprogEams andy tO 
pacuicipate 1nesocia ls planning» should increase, Che use 
of programs for prevention, support and development by 
both sectors. It has been suggested in the past that 
social programs should be perceived as services available 
EOMENeCMeNET Ee COMMUN lt yp erALnemelnaneas: DLOgramononly 
for ucasualtics. | With the broads scopes of wesponsibi lity 
EhatechesMUuntstry wen jOys,) Ut Can begin to Cperate and 


Dlenewr chee seOtal  cOmmunittywas sts) 2OCuS. 


Some Aspects of Governmental Support 


An important part in developing the social 
service network of communities has been the giving of 
small grants to various private sector agencies and 
community organizations. In the previous Ministry 
organization, these funds for demonstration, innovation 
and support were included primarily in the budgets of 
the Research and Planning Branch and the Community 
Services Division. Although they constitute a small 
percentage of the total Ministry budget, these grants 
are very significant in the budgets of private sector 


social service organizations. 


TIEOUCh mene mec enintcli zat LOlmO mma inom itcyaet Tn) 
the new structure and through active Ministry participa- 
tion in social planning, a comprehensive review of 
priorities and delivery agents should take place and 
Support for innovation and demonstration should become 


elite grd apart tromschermdrstrICctmands=aLteamConCerne als 


a general rule, however, we think the Ministry will 
be wise to avoid pressures for full igh ais hg eed Ni gla pte be 
private sector agencies. There are instances, of 
course, where full support is warranted - for example, 
where an organization is providing a service which 
otherwise would have to be delivered directly by the 
Ministry. But in the main we think that ni galyets MBs heh ar 
relevance and community involvement are aided by the 
requirement for local services to raise at least a 


portion of the agencies necessary finances. 


One of the weaknesses of the current system 
is the widespread uncertainty as to how demonstration 
projects become ongoing programs. The innovative 
demonstration grant projects should be reviewed by 
representatives of the grant recipient, clients of 
the program, and Ministry Sstatt trom ithe field, program 
development and policy areas, for the purpose of 
determining what aspects of the demonstration, if any, 
can be utilized in other delivery systems. Points 
considered in this review should include the Leas diet Cy. 
of replicating the demonstration, anticipated cost 
increases or decreases, the Possibility. fon-the 
integration of the development with other systems, and 
aspects of similar programs that may need to be modified 


in Jight of the demonstration. 


If the role of the private sector includes 
innovation, then the endeavours that it undertakes, 
either utilizing its own resources or supported through 
grants, need to be evaluated and the steps and 
mechanisms by which projects are included in the range 


of program options need to be clarified. 


The Value of Innovation to Government 


To be effective, the delivery staff of the 


eel OO 


Ministry and of other public organizations must have 
access to a range of delivery options. Given support 
through non-statutory grants, the non-government sector 
CalmaprOvidenOr demonstrate alternative approaches to 

an issue and encourage a developmental and preventive 


attitude in the Ministry. 


A dynamic organization can simultaneously 
utilize many different approaches, strategies and 
programs to achieve a single objective. This direct 
experience of alternative approaches is an important 
aspect of program development and is a necessary 
element in translating policy into action. Of particular 
interest are the formal organizational structure and 
staffing arrangements that are sometimes overlooked in 
the concern for benefits and outcome. This area of 
operational context 1s a necessary aspect of program 
and policy formulation, and a vital community-based 
social agency can contribute important inputs to the 


deliberations of government on the question. 


Advocacy as a Private Sector Role 


The concept of advocacy, familiar to the court 
and judicial system, is increasingly being used to bring 
pressure to bear on social systems and organizations. 
Central to the consideration of the contemporary 
advocate is a concern for an equitable Gustii bile lvonmo © 


resources and services to people. 


The use of an advocacy stance and tactic can 
be attributed to several developments in Ontario's 
society. First, many services that were previously 
thought to be charity are now considered to be part of 


a universal basic rights package. The absence of these 
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Services, or the difficulties that people have in using 
them, raises considerable public concern that often is 
expressed in a campaign to effect change. Second, 
Ontario lacks an effective public information program. 
This compounds the problems of difficulties and 
inadequacies in service delivery, and also leads to a 
lack of public understanding and support for social 
services. Third, the piecemeal, uncoordinated planning 
approach used by all levels of our system has resulted 
in complex delivery arrangements that are difficult for 
many people to understand. The frustration that is 
often caused by these factors has led individuals and 
groups to adopt an advocate stance or on occasion to 


confront government members and officials directly. 


The rights and treatment of children, native 
people, the elderly and the handicapped are examples 
of issues around which interest and pressure groups 
form. The Ministry must and will become involved in 
discussions of such issues, even if Ministry policy 
US \NOtCeLhesintetalwepointwor contention... hor cxample, 
1t is a short step from the. current concern. for and 
examination of the rights of children in the Juvenile 
and Family Court system to a review of its impact on 
Children's Aid Societies and children and youth 
institutions. Issues such as these cannot be confined 
to the interests of a single agency or Ministry; and 
asswe Point OWbvin» our Report on Ministry Role and 
Capabilities, there are many areas in which the Ministry 
will have to maintain an active interest even though 


the prime responsibility rests elsewhere. 


ENe USE Of advocacy by Citizens and voluntary 
organizations has been paralleled by an interest in 
this tactic by professionals in social service organiza- 
tions. Increasingly, social service education has 


stressed the role of the professional as an advocate 
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who is responsive to the needs of clients and who 
endeavours to increase the quality of service provided. 
The struggle of professionais and volunteers against 
blocks in the system that deny people their full 
entitlement has resulted in many improvements in the 
social service delivery system, and we can assume that 
the advocate stance will continue to be an aspect of 
thet privatersectonurole. Ut. 1S san important challenge 
for the Ministry to be able to deal with these emerging 
issues and indeed to accommodate the legitimate advocacy 
function of the private sector into the planning 


process, 


Ministry Support of Volunteerism 


One way the Ministry can increase its cost- 
effectiveness in guiding the systems for which it is 
responsible towards its goal and objectives is by 
helping to increase the supply and effectiveness of 
volunteer workers. The first Interim Report of the 
SeleCeecCommmececemon tnerUtr ization One baducativonal: 
Facilities pointed out a number of areas where the 
Ministry of Community and Social Services could play 
a leadership role in establishing supportive programs 
of informal education and leisure, using volunteers, 
that would both enrich the lives of citizens and help 
to develop a stronger sense of community. Many other 
aALeaswakes OPEMstOrsucn@an approach. = lniesdcvOrLOne or 
even al siall part. or the Ministry's resources to 
recruiting, training and supervising volunteers would 


be rewarded handsomely. 


The Ministry should seek out, develop if 
necessary and utilize an active, direct support 


mechanism for volunteerism. Wherever possible, this 


wie 15) a 


mechanism should involve a partnership agreement. One 
obvious vehicle for this purpose is the volunteer 
bureaus found in many Ontario communities. These 
bureaus have the role of providing a pool of volunteers 
and supportive services to both public and private 
organizations operating in the education, health, 
community and social service fields. Some bureaus, 
like that in Belleville, have demonstrated the scope 
and vitality that volunteers can bring to: a community's 
service system. Where such bureaus do not exist, the 
Ministry should encourage their establishment and in 
the meantime make specific arrangements on a project 
basis. The kind of support the Ministry can give is 
primarily financial and consultative, although special 
training and supervision also may be appropriate in 


some circumstances, 


While most volunteers will undoubtedly work 
in the private sector, there is ample evidence that 
they can be of great assistance to public organizations 
in service delivery.) Hospitals, municipal, recreation 
programs and old age homes are examples of areas in 
which private citizens have assisted government in the 
operation and enrichment of services. It is our hope 
that all organizations in the system, both public and 
private, will constantly assess their operations to 
determine whether there are ways in which volunteer 


services can help them to achieve their objectives. 


Utilizing volunteer recruits is not always 
a simple or easy thing. Training, supervision and 
role definition vis-a-vis the professionals have proved 
to be areas in which difficulties can arise. It is 
appropriate for the Ministry co direct, 16s attention 
to these matters, an effort that will require the 
cooperative involvement of field and program development 
staff as well as people from the private sector. We 


are convinced that the effort will result in a system 


= OA 


that can economically and effectively contribute to 


the attainment of the Ministry goal. 


APPENDIX A 


SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND SUPPLEMENTARY AID 


SOME ANOMALIES 
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APPENDIX A: SPECIAL ASSISTANCE AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
AID - SOME ANOMALIES 


ee ee ee 


In addition to the emergency, initial and other 
general assistance provided by the municipalities, The 
General Welfare Assistance Act extends discretionary 
authority for two other classes of assistance. The first 
of these is supplementary aid which may be provided, at 
the discretion of the municipality, in monthly sums not 
exceeding $20 to recipients of "governmental benefits". 
Other funds for special needs are called "special 
assistance". These discretionary payments may be provided 
to persons in need - that is, including recipients of 
general assistance. These latter are not precluded 
from eligibility by the definition of recipients of 
governmental benefits. Thus "Special assistance" may 
often be given for the same purposes as supplementary 
aid, but the definition of eligibility and the deter- 
mination thereof may differ. The dollar maximum also 
does not apply. Interestingly, if a municipality provides, 
Say pee on tOmrdrugs, atic benefit is called special 
assistance. If the payment were only $20, it might be 
called supplementary aid. This distinction is important 
in that the provincial rebate to the municipalities is 
50 per cent for special assistance and 80 per cent HO 
supplementary aid. According to the wording of the 
regulation, the first $20 of the $25 payment cannot be 
classified as supplementary aid. The anomaly of this 


situation is expressed as follows: 


Municipal Provincial Rebate 

Assistance CopMunretpaliry 
Supplementary Aid S70) (O10 SEuOr aL 
Special Assistance 257010 LP oe) 


One can readily recognize the dilemma faced by 


a municipal welfare administrator who, although afforded 
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certainsdiscretion by council, is» subject to exercising 
it within monetary constraints. If he meets the total 
need of $25, he recoups a smaller subsidy than if he 


provides only $20 assistance. 


Another problem arises with respect to the 
determination of eligibility. Although the needs test 
for supplementary aid is merely the ascertainment that 
the applicant is a recipient of government benefits, 
the same form of needs test may be applied as for 
general assistance. Because of the "minimum shelter" 
provision in the Family Benefits program, this may 
result in a Family Benefits recipient being deemed 
ineligible for supplementary aid. This situation might 
develop also by virtue of the fact that certain items, 
notably travel and transportation, might be included 
in the Family Benefits allowance calculation but not 
in the General Welfare Assistance budget. Since 
January 1, 1973, rates for ordinary needs in the Family 
Benefits program have been generally higher than those 
in the General Welfare Assistance program. Here again, 
an applicant for supplementary aid, although eligible 
as a recipient of a governmental benefit, may be 
considered ineligible since the municipality in 
exercising its discretion may choose to use the General 


Welfare needs test. 


It appears that one of the reasons underlying 
the provisions for supplementary aid and special 
assistance is an attempt to recognize and allow for 
regional variations in such items as shelter costs. 
When one Pooks"at this particular -1tem, however; a 
curious effect is evident. Expanding the previous 
example, the following picture develops when public 
housing is introduced into municipal costs. Gross 
shelter costs exceed the Family Benefits budgetary 


component by $25. 
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Monthly cost to municipality if $20 supplementary aid 
paid 
20% x S20 =—u S400 


Monthly cost to municipality if $25 special assistance 
paid 
5O Sax =S 25 = ol 0 


Monthly cost to municipality if $25 public housing 
subsidy is paid in addition to F.B.A. rent allowance 


Temi 2 oe ee 2 ae ee ao O 


Tt is our understanding that average unit 
subsidies for public housing approximate $1,200. If 
this were the case in the above example, assuming that 
the recipient moved to public housing following refusal 
of supplementary aid or special assistance, the municipal 
monthly cost would be 
SZ U0 


(ly OR ese <a Bae = $7.50 


Naturally such anomalies compound the striking 
of rational policies in respect of such basic needs. 
They also reinforce the need for a comprehensive review 
and overhaul of existing arrangements. Further 
compounding the situation described above is the fact 
that. utilaty costs are, provided under Family Benefits 
as part of the ordinary needs item. For most public 
housing tenants, however, the rental charge includes 
ULL LieiLestme Tae .COSEs COMENGADIIDIICG Curse wassuming only 
S25=monthiy, public housing. subsidy, sappears to be, the 
same, but the benefit to this recipient upon moving to 
publicehousing, couldebes>2>smontnly, plusshis, former, 


COSEZOPOULL ULES. 


These examples are cited in an effort to 
illustrate anomalies and inconsistencies present in the 


existing system. They tend to indicate that, although 


ek) 


the underlying thinking is rational, the results have 
fallen short of the expectations. Perhaps this is 

the consequence of such factors as monetary constraints, 
interwoven complexities, and changing conditions and 


values. 


APPENDIX -B 


MINISTRY SUPPORT FOR INSTITUTIONS AND MAGI LEUIES 


BRANCH 


Homes for Aged - 


Office on Aging 


Homes for Aged 
and Office on 
Aging 

and 
Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Services 
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LEGISLATION 


Elderly Persons 
Centres Act 


Homes for the 
Aged and Rest 
Homes Act 


Charitable 
Institutions 
Act 


Charitable 
Institutions 
Act 


ANGE, 1619 
INSTITUTION 


Social and 
recreational 
centre for 
elderly persons 


Home for Aged 
for persons 
over age 60 

and 
Rest Homes for 
persons over 
age 21 requir- 
ing long term 
maintenance and 
supervision 


Home for Aged 


Hostel 


Half-way houses 
for Alcoholics 


OPERATING RESOURCE 


Lesser of 50% of 
net monthly 
expenditure or 
Sa 50 


70% of net monthly 
operating and 
maintenance costs 


80% of completed 
cost not exceeding 
$9/day for partial 
and non-paying 
residents 


Nil 


Maximum $7.20/day 
per resident grant 


= Sfi5 = 


CAPITAL COST FORMULA 


30% provincial 
20% municipal 


50%. .0f actual) cost 
of new building 
acquisition or 
alteration 


$5,000/bed new 
building or addition 
- $1,200/bed for 

acquisitions 


$1,500/bed maximum 
or 30% of approved 
construction costs 
+ 20% municipal 


$5,000/bed new 
construction 


S1 1200/7 bed 
acquisition 


REVIEW METHOD 


Proposals from 
municipalities 
or approved 
Corporacions. 
On demonstrated 
need. 


Proposals from 
municipal 
authorities. 

On demonstrated 
need. 


Proposals from 
Charitable 
groups. On 
demonstrated 
need. 


Proposals from 
Charitable 
groups plus 
municipality or 
demonstrated 
need, 


Local Boards - 
Ministry and 
Alcoholism and 
Drug Addiction 
Research 
Foundation 


BRANCH 


Vocational 
Rehabilitation 
Services 


Chawvdrenss and 


YOouchw inst neucions 


Child Welfare 
Branch 


ees 


LEGISLATION 


Vocational 


Rehabilitation 
Services Act 


Charitable 
Instrede rons Act 


Children's 
TNSELCUELONS ACt 


Homes for Retarded 
Persons 


Child Welfare Act 


AOD. (O18 
INSTITUTION 


Workshop 


- unmarried 
mothers 


- troubled youth 


- moderately 
disturbed 


- designated 
children 
requiring 
special care 


Retarded persons 
- normally adults 


Residential 
TnSereutzons 
for wards 


Administrative 
facilities 


OPERATING RESOURCE 


Maximum of $40 per 
month per person 
as determined by 
Director 


80% of computed 
costs not exceeding 
s9/day for partial 
and non-paying 
residents 


30% "ob total 
operating costs, for 
partial and non- 
paying residents 


Included in net 
budget 


sig bal Bs 


CAPITAL COST FORMULA REVIEW METHOD 


Lesser of 25% of Proposals from 
construction, acquisi-| Charitable 
f1On, renovation. oV groups based on 


SSO Der esc) LOO te Or demonstrated 
floor area as approved] need. 


$5,000/bed new Proposals by 


CONnSETUCELON Charitable 

‘ groups. On 
$1,200/bed acquired demonstrated 
premises eA) 


$5,000/bed new 
construction 


$1,200/bed acquisitions 


$5,000/bed new 
construction 


$1,200/bed 
acquisitions 


Proposals from 
INO LVI 
societies 


25% of erection, 
purchase or 
aACcguULSsSI LION cosets 


BRANCH 


Day Nurseries 
Branch 


Community 
Services 
Diviusron 


> eds 


LEGISLATION 


Day Nurseries 
Act 


Community 
Centres Act 


Ag eich {O)% 
INSTITUTION 


Municipal 
Nurseries - 


ASSOC  LOmwEche 
mentally 
retarded 


Community 
Recreation 
ACEEVICY 


OPERATING RESOURCE 


80% of care, 
operation and 
maintenance costs 


Sy 


CAPITAL, COST FORMULA 


50% new construction, 
adartron or 
acquisition - 80% of 
cost of renovations 
of existing 

buvilding. 


LO0SoLr abil costs 


under Project 
Day Care, 


Maximum of $25,000 
or 25%, whichever 
is less. 


REVIEW METHOD 


Proposals from 
Associations 
for mentally 
retarded and 
municipalities 
based on 
demonstrated 
need. 


Applications 
by boards and 
municipalities. 


Me 


31761 11470697 1 


